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All experienced teachers know and appreciate the 
great utility of a selection of good poetry as a means of 
forming the taste, cultivating the moral perceptions, 
exercising the imagination, and awakening and stimu- 
lating the desire for the acquisition of knowledge. In 
our earliest years we are taught, and delight in, the oft- 
told nursery rhymes; and many voltmies of 'poems 
have been written for the especial use of children. Miss 
Aikin has truly said, ' that the magic of rhyme is felt 
in the very cradle ; the mother and the nurse employ it 
as a spell of soothing power. The taste for harmony — 
the poetical ear — ^if ever acquired, is so almost always 
during infancy. The flow of numbers easily impresses 
itself on the memory, and is with difliculty erased. By 
the aid of verse, a store of beautiful imagery and glowing 
sentiment may be gathered up as the amusement of 
childhood, which in riper years may beguile the heavy 
hours of languor, solitude, and sorrow; may enforce 
sentiments of piety, humanity, and tenderness; may 
soothe the soul to calmness, rouse it to honourable 
exertion, or fire it with virtuous indignation.' 

This selection is intended for the use of children in 
whom the teacher is endeavouring to implant a love of 
reading for the sake of its uses and pleasures. There 
is no surer method of doing so than by presenting to 
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the minds of the pupils choice specimens of onr great 
writers. Very great care has been taken in the com- 
pilation of this volume to choose such extracts as will 
tend to interest and at the same time to instruct, and 
while many old favourites are retained — because though 
familiar to the teacher, they are new to the scholar — 
yet a great number of the pieces, it is believed, will be 
found to appear in a book of this kind for the first 
time. By the use of a somewhat smaller type, the 
chief incidents of the whole of Sir Walter Scott^s ' Lady 
of the Lake ' have been inserted. The short extracts 
illustrative of the * Seasons,' * Birds,* * Flowers,' &c. are 
presented in a novel manner, by the connecting prose 
remarks and explanations ; and the ' Trial Scene,' from 
Shakspeare's ' Merchant of Venice,! is rendered more 
intelligible to the young, by the accompanying abridg- 
ment of Lamb's Essay on the Play, by which means the 
connecting Hnks of the story are suppHed. 

The style and character of the extracts are very 
varied. Specimens are given of sacred and moral, 
descriptive, narrative, pathetic, dramatic, and comic 
poetry. A few of the pieces are printed in the prose 
form, in order that the children, by reading them in 
this manner, may learn to avoid the sing-song tone so 
often heard in the enunciation of verse. 

One great aim of a selection of poetry for scholars 
should be to imbue those reading it with a desire to 
become further acquainted with the works of our 
standard poets ; and it is hoped that in the following 
pages such extracts from each writer's productions are 
lurnished as will (using the words of Sir Philip Sydney) 
*not only show the way, but wiU give so sweet a 
I'lospect into the way, as to entice anyone to enter 
iLto it : nay, as if their journey should be through a 
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fair vineyard, to give tbem at the very first a dtister of 
grapes ; that, full of that taste, they may long to pass 
tother.' 

Independently of the above mentioned advantages of 
the. use of poetry, its great importance, as a means of 
improving the qu^ty of reading, cannot be over- 
estimated, and ought to give it prominence as a part 
of instruction. The Bev. J. Blandford, one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schook, has said, * In order to 
teach children to read well, the instructor must accustom 
them to read poetry more frequently than according to 
the general habit. If proper pieces were selected, they 
might be made the groundwork of admirable lessons, 
not only in the art of reading, but also in geography, 
grammar, history, &c.' To read poetry really well 
requires most careful and thorough instruction on the 
part of the teacher. The adoption of the following 
general rules is recommended : — 

1. The portion chosen for the lesson not to be more 
than can be thoroughly elucidated at the time. 

2. The teacher should first read the piece with 
proper emphasis and correct expression, so as to give 
the pupils a general idea of its meaning. 

3. All difficult words, phrases, and allusions should 
be clearly explained ; a short biographical account of 
the writer given, &c. &c. 

4. Each pupil should then read in turn, either the 
whole or a portion of the piece previously explained, 
after which the class should be questioned. 

The pupils should be accustomed to commit pieces 
to memory (either in school or as home lessons), for the 
purpose of recitation. This exercise will be found 
most useftd in helping to secure a good style of reading, 
in strengthening the memory of the learners, and 
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expanding their minds, by means of the store of words 
and ideas thus acquired. 

Libraries connected with schools should contain as 
many of the works of our standard poets as possible : 
great iacilities are now afforded for so doing by 'the 
publication of cheap editions. 

The Editor begs to acknowledge the kindness of A. 
Tennyson, Esq., Mrs. Mary Howitt, Messrs. Longman 
& Co., A. W. Bennett, Esq., &c. &c. in granting per- 
mission for the use of extracts from copyright works. 
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THE BROOK. 

J COME from hauntB of coot and horn. 

I make a sadden sally 
And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 
Or slip between the ridges. 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 
And half a hundred bridges. 

Tilllast by Philip's farm I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 

I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 
By many a field and fallow, 

•And many a &iry foreland set 
With willow- weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river. 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 
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I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing. 
And here and there a lusty trout, 

And here and there a grajling, 

And here and there a foamy flake 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak 

Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 

To join the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may ga, 

But I go on for ever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 

That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur imder moon and stars 

In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my ahinglj bars; 

I loiter round my cresses^ 

And out again I curve and flow 

To join the brimming river, 
For men may couie and men may go. 

But I go on for ever. 

Tennyson, 

THE SEA-GULL.* 

The white sea-gull, the wild sea-gull, 

A joyful bird is he. 
As he lies like a cradled thing at rest 

In the arms of a sunny sea I 

♦ From • Sketches of Natural History,* published by A. W. 

Bennett. • 
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The little waves rock to and fro, 

And the white gull lies asleep, 
As the fisher's bark, yrith breeze and tide, 

Groes mertrily over the deep. 
The ship, with her &ir sails set, goes by, 

And her people stand to note 
How the sea>gull sits on the rocking waves. 

As still as an anchored boat. 
The sea is fresh, and the sea is fiur, 

And the sky calm overhead. 
And the sea-gull lies on the deep, deep sea, 

Like a king in his royal bed 1 

The white sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 

A joyful bird is he, 
Sittings like a king, in calm repose. 

On the breast of the heaving sea I 
The waves leap up, the wild wind blows, 

And the guUs together crowd. 
And wheel about, and madly scream 

To the sea that is roaring loud : 
And let the sea roar ever so loud. 

And the wind pipe ever so high. 
With a wilder joy the bold sea-gull 

Sends forth a wilder cry. 
For the sea-gull is a daring bird, 

And he loves with die storm to. sail ; 
To ride in the strength of the billowy sea, 

And to breast the driving gale i 
The little boat she is tossed about 

Like a sea- weed, to and fro ; 
The tall ship reels like a drunken man, 

As the gusty tempests blow ; 
But the sea-gull laughs at the pride of man, 

And sails, in a wild delight, 
On the tom-up breast of the night-black sea. 

Like a foam-cloud, calm and white. 
The waves may rage, and the winds may roar. 

But he fears not wreck, nor need ; 
For he rides the sea, in its stormy strength, 

As a strong man rides his steed. 

b2 



THE BEAFER AND THE FLOWEB& 

The white sea-guU, the bold sea-gull. 

He makes on the shore his nest, 
And he tries what the inland fields may be ; 

Bnt he loves the sea the best !' 
And away fi*om land, a thousand leagues, 

He goes mid the surging foam ; 
What matter to him is land or shore. 

For the sea is his truest home 1 
And awaj to the north mid ice-rocks stem, 

And amid the frozen snow. 
To a sea that is lone and desolate. 

Will the wanton sea-gull go. 
He cares not for the winter wild, 

Nor those desert regions chill ; 
In the midst of the cold, as on calm blue seas, 

The sea-gull hath his will 1 
And the dead whale lies on the northern shores. 

And the seal, and the sea-horse grim ; 
And the death of the great sea-creatures makes 

A fuU, merry feast for him. 

The wild sea-gull, the bold sea-gull, 

As he screams in his wheeling flight. 
As he sits on the waves in storm or calm, 

AU comes to him aright 1 
All comes to him as he likes it best. 

Nor any his will gainsay ! 
And he rides on the waves like a bold youngling 

That was crowned but yesterday ! 

Mary HowitL 

THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

Thebe is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 
He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

' l^all'I have nought that is &ir ? ' saith he ; 

' Have nought but the bearded grain 7 
Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 

I will give them all back again.' 
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He gased at the flowers with tearful eyes. 

He kissed their drooping leaves ; 
It was for the Lord of Paradise 

He bound them in hia leaves. 

* My Lord has need of these flowerets gay/ 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

* Dear tokens of the earth are they. 

Where He was once a child. 

' They shall all bloom in fields of light. 

Transplanted by my care, 
And saints, upon their garments white, 
These sacred blossoms wear.' 

And the mother gave, in tears and pain. 

The flowers she most did love ; 
She knew she «hould find them all again 

In the fields of light above. 

Oh, nbt in cruelty, not in' wrat^. 

The Keaper came that day ; 
^Twas an angel visited the green earth. 

And took the flowers away. 

Longfellow. 



KING CHRISTLiN. 

[A National Song of Denmark.] 

King Christian stood by the lofty mast 

In mist and smoke ; 
His sword was hammering so &st. 
Through Gothic helm and brain it passed ; 
Then sank each hostile hulk and mast, 

In mist and smoke. 
* Fly ! ' shouted they, * fly, he who can ! 
Wlio braves of Denmark^s Christian 

The stroke ? * 
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Nils Jnel ** gave heed to ihe tempest^s roar^ 

Now is the hour ! 
He hoisted his blood-red flag once more, 
And smote upon the foe full sore, 
And shouted loud, through the tempest's roar, 

* Now is the hour ! * 
* Fly ! ' shouted they, * for shelter fly I 
Of Denmark's Juel who can defy 

The power?' 

North Sea ! a glimpse of Wessel f rent 

The murky sky I 
Then champions to thine arms were sent ; 
Terror and Death glared where he went ; 
From the waves was heard a wail, that rent 

The murky sky ! 
From Denmark, ihimders Tordenskiol, 
Let each to Heaven commend his soul, 

And fly I 

Path of the Dane^to £une and might 1 

Dark-rolling wave 1 
Receive thy friend, who, scorning flight. 
Goes to meet danger with despite, 
Proudly as thou the tempest's might, 

Dark-rolling wave I 
And amid pleasures and alarms, 
And war and victory, be thine arms 

My grave I 

Longfellow. 

* Nils Juel was a eelebrated Danish admiral. 

t Peder Wessel was a Danish vice-admiral, who, from his 
great prowess, received the popular title of Tordenskiold, or 
Thwnder-shield, In childhood he was a tailor^s apprentice, and 
rose to his high rank before the age of twenty-eighty when he 
was killed in a dueL 
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The waters slept. Night's gilveiy veil hung low 
On Jordan's bosom, and the eddies curled 
Their glassy rings beneath it, like the still 
Unbroken beating of the sleeper's pulse, 
The reeds bent down the stream : the willow leaves, 
With a soil cheek upon the lulling tide. 
Forgot the lifting winds ; and the long stems. 
Whose flowers the water, like a gentle nurse, 
Bears on its bosom, quietly gave way, 
And leaned, in graceful attitudes, to rest. 
How strikingly the course of nature tells, 
By its light heed of human suffering, 
That it was &fihioned for a happier world ! 

King David's limbs were weary. He had fled 
From far Jerusalem ; and now he stood. 
With his faint people, for a little rest 
Upon the shore of Jordan. The light wind 
Of mom was stirring, and he bared his brow 
To its refreshing breath ; for he had worn 
The mourner's covering, and he had not felt 
That he could see his people until now. 
They gathered round him on the fresh green bank, 
And spoke their kindly words; and, as the sun 
Rose up in heaven, he knelt among them there. 
Arid bowed his head upon his hands to pray. 
Oh ! when the heart is full — ^when bitter though 
Come crowding thickly up for utterance. 
And the poor common words of courtesy 
Are such a very mockery — ^how much 
The bursting heart may pour itself in prayer ! 
He prayed for Israel ; and his voice went up 
Strongly and fervently. He prayed for those 
Whose love had been his shield ; and his deep tones 
Grew tremulous. But, oh ! for Absalom— 
For his estranged, misguided Absalom — 
The proud, bright being, who had burst away 
In all his princely beauty, to defy 
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The heart that cheruahed him — for him he poured 
In agony that would not be controlled, 
Strong supplication, and ibigave him there, 
Before his Grod, for his deep sinfulness. 

• • » • ' • • 

The pall was settled. He who slept beneath 

Was straightened for the grave ; and, as the folds 

Sunk to the still proportions, they betrayed 

The matchless symmetry of Absalom. 

His hair was yet unshorn, and silken curls 

Were floating round the tassels as they swayed 

To the admitted air. 

His helm was at his feet : his banner, soiled 

With trailing through Jerusalem, was laid. 

Reversed, beside him : and the jewelled hih, 

Whose diamonds lit the passage of his blade. 

Rested, like mockery, on his covered brow. 

The soldiers of the king trod to and fro, 

Clad in the garb of battle ; and their chief, 

The mighty Joab, stood beside the bier, 

And gazed upon the dark pall steadfastly, 

As if he feared the slumberer might stir. 

A slow step startled him. He grasped his blade 

As if a trumpet rang ; but the bent form 

Of David entered, and he gave conmiand, 

In a low tone, to his few followers, 

And lefb him with his dead. The king stood still 

Till the last echo died : then, throwing off 

The sackcloth from his brow, and laying back 

The pall from the still features of his child, 

He bowed his head upon him, and broke forth 

In the resLstless eloquence of woe : — 

' Alas ! my noble boy ! that thou shouldst die ; 
Thou, who wert made so beautifully fair ! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

^ind leave his stillness in this clustering hair. 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My proud boy Absalom ! 
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* Gold is thy brow, my son ! and I am cHill. 
As to my bosom I have tried to press thee, 

Uow was I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 
' Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, * 
And hear thy sweet ^^ my father*^ from these dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom ! 

' The grave halh won thee. I shall hear the gush 
Of music, and the voices of the yoimg ; 
And life will pass me in the mantling bluah, 

And the dark tresses to the soft winds flung ; — 
Bat thou no more, with thy sweet voice, shall come 
To meet me, Absalom ! 

' And, oh I when I am stricken, and my heart. 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken, 
How will its love for thee, as I depart. 

Yearn for thine ear to drink its last deep token I 
It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom, 
To see thee, Absalom I 

* And now, farewell ! 'Tis hard to give thee up. 
With death so like a gentle slumber on thee : — 

And thy dark sin ! — Oh I I could drink the cup. 

If from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 
May Grod have called thee, like a wanderer, home, • 
My erring Absalom ! ' 

He covered up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child : then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he clasped 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer ; 
And, as a strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently, and left him there, 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 

N. P. Willis. 
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HOEATIUS. 

Tarquinius Superbas, the last of the Boman kings, was ex- 
pelled by his enraged subjects, b.c. 50*9, on account of his 
tyranny, and the wickedness of his son Sextus. After several 
fruitless attempts to regain his sovereignty, he applied for aid to 
Lars Porsena, at that time the most powerful chief of Etruria. 
Porsena, eager to extend his sway beyond the Tiber, assembled 
an army, and advanced against ^me. The' Tuscans reached 
the Sublician Bridge before the Bomans had had time to destroy 
it. Here the advancing host were met and kept at bay by 
Horatius Cocles, Spurius Lartius, and Titus Herminius ; while 
the Bomans on the city side were cutting down the bridge. As 
it was on the point of falling, Lartius and Herminius sprung 
across, and Horatius was left alone. The Tuscans raised ajoyfiil 
shout, and sent a shower of darts at the brave hero, who re- 
ceived them on his shield. A loud crash told him the bridge 
hnd fallen, and calling on Father Tiber to receive him and bear 
him safely up, he plunged into the stream. In spite of the 
enem/s darts he reached the opposite side in si^ety. The 
citizens paid him high honours; each one, although suffering 
from famine, gave him a portion of corn ; and they afterwards 
bestowed upon him a tract of land, and erected his statue in the 
Comitium. 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 

By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarqidn 

Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it, 

And named a trysting day, 
And bade his messengers ride forth. 
East and west and south and north, 

To summon his array. 

East and west and south and north 

The messengers ride fast. 
And tower and town and cottage 

Have heard the trumpet's blast. 
Shame on the false Etruscan 

Who lingers in his home, 
When Porsena of Clusium 

Is on the march for Home. 
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The horsemen and the footmen 

Are pouring in umain 
From many a stately market-place ; 

From many a iruitftil plain ; 
From many a lonely hamlet, 

Whichy hid by beech and pine, 
Like an eaglets nest, hangs on the crest 

Of purple Apennine. 

• • • • 

And now hath every city 

Sent up her tale of men ; 
The foot are fourscore thousand. 

The horse are thousands ten. 
Before the gates of Sutrium 

Is met the great array. 
A proud man was Lars Porsena 

Upcm the try sting day. 

For all the Etruscan armies 

Were ranged beneath his eye. 
And many a banished Soman, 

And many a stout ally ; 
And with a mighty £>lIowing 

To join the muster came 
The Tuscolan Mamilius, 

Prince of the Latin name. 

But by the yellow Tiber 

Was tumult and afiright : 
From all the t^jocious champaign 

To Rome men took their fli^t. 
A mile around the city, 

The throng stopped up the ways; 
A fearful sight it was to see 

Through two long nights and days* 

Tbe Bonsiis held a eoimcxl of war. 

Out spake die Connal rotrodly : 

* The bridge most straight go down ; 

For, since Janiculam is IfMft, 
Nought eke can nre the town.' 
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Just then a scout came flying, 

All wild with haste and fear : 
* To arms I to arms 1 Sir Consul : 

Lars Forsena is here.' 
On the low hills to westward 

The Consul fixed his eye, 
And saw the swarthy storm of dust 

Else fast along the sky. 

And nearer &st and nearer 

Doth the red whirlwind come ; 
And louder still and still more loud, 
. From imdemeath that rolling cloud, 
Is heard the trumpet's war-note proud, 

The trampling, and the hum. 
And plainly and more plainly 

Now through the gloom appears. 
Far to left and far to right, 
In broken gleams of dark-blue light. 
The long array of helmets bright. 

The long array of spears. 

And plainly and more plainly 

Above that glimmering line. 
Now might ye see the banners 

Of twelve fair cities shine ; 
But the banner of proud Clusium 

Was highest of them all, 
The terror of the Umbrian, 

The terror of the Gaul. 



Then out spake brave Horatius, 

The Captain of the Gate : 
* To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

' Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, 
With all the speed ye may ; 
I, with two more to help me. 
Will hold the foe in play. 
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In yon strait path a thousand 
May well be stopped by three. 

Now who will stand on either hand, 
And keep the bridge with me ? ' 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius ; 
A Ramnian proud was he : 
' Lo, I will stand at thy right hand. 
And keep the bridge with thee/ 
And out spake strong Herminius ; 
Of Titian blood was he : 
' I will abide on thy left side, 

And keep the bridge with thee.' 

' Horatius,' quoth the Consul, 
' As thou sayest, so let it be/ 
And straight against that great array 

Forth went the dauntless Three. 
For Romans in Rome's quarrel 
Spared neither land nor gold. 
Nor son nor wife, nor limb nor life, 
In the brave days of old. 

The Consul, aided bji the citizens, began hewing down the 
bridge. 

Meanwhile the Tuscan army, 

Right glorious to behold. 
Game flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 

Of a broad sea of gold. 
■ Four hundred trumpets soimded 

A peal of warlike glee. 
As that great host, with measured tread. 
And spears advanced, and ensigns spread. 
Rolled slowly towards the bridge^s head. 

Where stood the dauntless Three. 

The Three stood calm and silent, 

And looked upon the fees, 
And a great shout of laughter 

From all the vanguard rose : 
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And forth three chiefs came Bpnrrmg 

Before that deep array ; 
To earth they sprang, their sworjds they drew, 
And lifted high their shields, and flew - 

To win the narrow way. 

They were slain by the brave hezoee, aa w&te also three other 
distinguished chiefs. 

But now no sound of laughter 

Was heard among the foes. 
A wild and wrathful clamour 

From all the vanguard rose. 
Six spears' lengths from the entrance 

Halted that deep array, 
And for a space no man came forth 
• To win the narrow way. 

But hark I the cry is Astur : 

And lo 1 the ranks divide ; 
And the great Lord of Luna 

Comes with his stately stride. 



He smiled on those bold Komans 
A pmile serene and high ; 

He eyed the flinching Tuscans, 

- And scorn was in his eye. 

Quoth he, * The she-wolfs litter 
Stand savagely at bay : 

But will ye dare to follow. 
If Astur clears the way ? ' 

Then, whirling up his broadsword 
With both.hands to the height. 

He rushed against Horatius, 
And smote with all his might. 

With shield and blade Horatius 
Bight defUy turned the blow. 
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The blow, though turned, came yet too nigh ; 
It missed his hehn, but gashed his thigh : 
The Tuscans raised a joyful cry 
To see the red blood flow. 

He reeled, and on Herminius 

He leaned one breathing-space ; 
Then, like a wild cat mad with wounds, 

Sprang right at Astur's face. 
Through teeth, and skull, and helmet 

So fierce a thrust he sped. 
The good sword stood a hand-breadth out 

Bdiind the Tuscan's head. 

And the great Lord of Luna 

Fell at that deadly Btroke, 
As falls on Mount Alvemus 

A thunder-smitten oak. 



Horatius wrenched his sword out of the wound, 

* And see,* he cried, * the welcome, 

Fair guests, that waits you here ! 
What noble Lucumo comes next 
To taste our Boman cheer ? ' 

But at his haughty challenge 

A sullen miumur ran, 
Mingled of wrath, and shame, and dread, 

Along that glittering van. 



But all Etruria's noblest 
Felt their hearts sink to see 

On the earth the bloody corpses. 
In the path the dauntless Three : 

And, &om the ghastly entrance 
Where those bold Romans stood. 

All shrank, like boys who unaware. 

Banging the woods to start a hare. 
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' Gome to the mouth of the dark lair 
Where, growling low, a fierce old bear 
Lies amidst bones and blood. 

Was none who would be foremost 

To lead such dire attack : 
But those behind cried * Forward I ' 

And those before cried ' Back 1 ' 
And backward now and forward 

Wavers the deep array ; 
And on the tossing sea of steel, 
To and fro the standards reel ; 
And the victorious trumpet-peal 

Dies fitfully away. 

As the bridge was totteriBg, Lartius and Herminins darted 
back, in obedience to a call from the citizens. Horatins was left 
alone, and ere his former companions had time to recross, a crash 
and a shont of triumph told uat the bridge had fadlen. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, 

But constant still in mind ; 
Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 
' Down with him ! * cried false Sextua, 

With a smile on his pale &ce. 

* Now yield thee,' cried Lars Porsena, 

* Now yield thee to our grace/ 

Bound turned he, as not deigning 

Those craven ranks to see ; 
Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, 

To Sextus nought spake he ; 
But he saw on Palatinus 

The white porch of his home; 
And he spake to the noble river 

That rolls by the towers of Rome. 

« Oh, Tiber I feiher Tiber I 
To whom the Bomans pray, 
A Romanes life, a Roman's arms, 
Take thou in chaige this day 1 * 
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So he spake, .and speaking sheathed 

The good sword by his side, 
And with his harness on his back, 

Plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow 

Was heard from either bank ; 
But friends and foes in dumb surprise, 
With parted lips and straining eyes, 

Stood gazing where he sank ; 
And when above the surges 

They saw his crest appear, 
All Rome sent forth a rapturous cry, 
And even the ranks of Tuscany 

Could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current, 

SwoUen high by months of rain : 
And fast his blood was flowing ; 

And he was sore in pain. 
And heavy with his armour. 

And spent with changing blows : 
And oil they thought him sinking. 

But still again he rose. 

• • . • 

' Curse on him I * quoth false Sextus; 

* Will not the villain drown ? 
But for this stay, ere close of day 
We should have sacked the town I ' 
* Heaven help him I ' quoth Lars Porsena, 
^ And bring him ssuTe to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never seen before*! 

And now he feels the bottom ; 

Now on dry earth he stands ; 
Now round him throng the Fathers 

To press hip gory hands ; 
And now, with shouts and clapping, 

And noise of weeping loud. 
He enters through the River-Grate, 

Borne by the joyous crowd. 
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They gave him of the corn-land, 

That was of public right, 
As much as two strong oxen 

Covld plough from morn till night ; 
And thej made a molten image, 

And set it up on high, 
And there it stands unto this day 

To witness if I lie. 

It stands in the Comitium, 

Plain for all folk to see ; 
Horatius in his harness, 

Halting upon one knee : 
And underneath is written, 

In letters all of gold. 
How valiantly he kept the bridge 

In the brave days of old. 



M<icaulay. 



GINEVRA. 



If thou shouldst ever come to Modena, 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio Gate, 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 
Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace. 
And rich in fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain thee ; *but before thou go, 
Enter the house — ^pr'ythee, forget it not — 
And look a while upon a picture there. 

'Tis of a lady in her earliest youth ; — 

She sits inclining forward as to speak. 

Her lips half-open, and her finger up. 

As though she said, * Beware I * — ^her vest of gold 

Broidered with flowers, and clasped firom head to foot — 

An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 

A coronet of pearls. But then her &ce, 

So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 

The overflowings of an innocent heart — 
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It haunts me Btill, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody I — Alone it hangs 
Over a mouldering heirloom, its companion, 
An oaken chest half-eaten by the worm. 

She was an only child ; from infancy 

The joy, the pride, of an indulgent sire. • 

Her mother dying of the gift she gave, 

That precious gift, what else remained to him ? 

The young Ginevra was his all in life. 

Still as she grew, for ever in his sight. 

She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 

Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 

But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 

And in the lustre of her youth, she gave 

Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 

Great was the joy ; but at the bridal feast. 

When all sat down, the bride was wanting there — 

Nor was she to be found ! Her &ther cried, 

* 'Tis but to make a trial of our lore ! ' 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
'Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Ijaughing and looking back, and flying still. 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas I she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anjrthing be guessed, 

. But that she was not I Weary of his life, 

Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 

Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 

Orsini lived; and long mightst thou have seen 

An old man wandering as in quest of something, . 

Something he could not find — ^he knew not what. 

When he was gone, the house remained a while 

Silent and tenantless — then went to strangers. 

Full fifty years were past, and all forgot. 

When on an idle day, a day of search 

'Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said 

c2 
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By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 
' Why not remove it &om its lurking-place ? ' 
'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst — it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton 1 
With here and there a pearl, an emexald-stone, 
A golc^en clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished — save a nuptial ring, 
With a small seal, her mother's legacy. 
Engraven with a name the name of both, 
' GiNEVRA.' — There, then, had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever I Rogers, 



THE FEAST OF ROSES. 
[From Lalla Eookh.] 

Who has not- heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 

Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave ? 

Oh ! to see it at sunset, — when warm o*er the Lake, 

Its splendour at parting a summer eve throws, . . . 
When the shrines dirough the foliage are gleaming half 

shown. 
And each hallows the hour by some rites of its own. • . 
Or to see it by moonlight, — ^when mellowly shines 
The light o'er its palaces, gardens, and shrines ; 
When the waterfalls gleam like a quick &11 of stars, 
And the nightingale's hynm from the Isle of Chenani 
Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet 
From the cool, shining widks where the young people 

meet. — 
Or at morn, when the magic of daylight awakes 
A new wonder each minute, as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, called forth every one, 
Out of darkness, as they were just bom of the sun. 
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When the East is as warm as the light of first hopes, 
And Day, with his banner of radiance nnfurrd, 

Shines in through the motintainous portal that opes, 
Sublime, from that Valley of bliss to the world 1 

But never yet, by night or day, 
In dew of spring or summer's ray. 
Did the sweet Valley shine so gay 
As now it shines — idl love and light. 
Visions by day and feasts by night 1 
A happier smile illumes each brow, 

With quicker spread each heart uncloses, 
And all is ecstasy, — ^for now 

The Valley holds its Feast of Roses, — * 
That joyous time, when pleasures pour 
Profusely round, and in their shower 
Hearts open, Hke the season's rose,— - 

The floweret of a hundred leaves, 
Expanding while the dew-fall flows. 

And every leaf its balm receives ! 

'Twas when the hour of evening came 

Upon the Lake, serene and cool. 
When Day had hid his sultry flame. 

Behind the palms of Baramoule.f 

All were abroad— the busiest hive 

On Bela's hills is leas alive, 

When safiron-beds are full in flower, 

Than looked the Valley in that hour. 

A thousand restless torches play'd 

Through every grove and island shade ; 

A thousand sparkling lamps were set 

On every dome and minaret ; 

And fields and pathways, &r and near. 

Were lighted by a blaze so clear. 

That you could see, in wandering round. 

The smallest rose-leaf on the ground. 

* The Feast of Boses continues the whole time that these 
flowers remam in bloom, 
t Bemier. 
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Yet did the maids and matrons leave 
Their veils at home, that brilliant eve ; . « • 
And all were free, and wandering, 

And all exclaimed to all they met, 
That never did the summer bring 

So gay a Feast of Eoses yet ; — 
The moon had never shed a light 

So clear as that which blessed them there ; 
The roses ne'er shone half so bright. 

Nor they themselves look'd half so fair. 

And what a wilderness of flowers ! 
It seemed as though from all the bowers 
And fairest fields of all the year, 
The mingled spoil were scatter d here. 
The Lake too like a garden breathes, 

With the rich buds that o'er it lie,— - 
As if a showej of fidry wreaths 
Had fallen upon it from the sky I 

And then the sounds of joy, — ^the beat 

Of tabors and of dancing feet ; — 

The merry laughter echoing 

From gardens, where the silken swing 

Wafts some delighted girl above 

The top leaves of the orange grove ; 

Or, from those infant groups at play, 

Among the tents that line the way, 

Flinging, imawed by slave or mother, 

Handfuls of roses at each other 1 

And the sounds from the Lake, — the low whisp'ring in 
boats, 
As they shoot through the moonlight ; — ^the dipping 
of oars, 
And the wild, airy warbling that everywhere floats. 
Through the groves, round the islands, as if all the 
shores 
Like those of Kathay utter'd music, and gave 
An answer in song to the kiss of each wave I 

Moore. 
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THE SAILOR'S MOTHER, 

One morning (raw it was and wet, 
A foggy day in winter time) 
A woman on the road I met, 
Not old, though something passed her prime ; 
Majestic in her person, tall and straight ; 
And like a Roman matron's was her mien and gait. 

The ancient spirit is not dead ; 
Old times, thought I, are breathing there ; 
Proud was I that my country bred 
Such strength, a dignity so fair : 
She begged an alms, like one in poor estat^j 
I looked at her again, nor did my pride abate. 

When from these lofly thoughts I woke, 
* What is it,' said I, * that you bear, 
Beneath the covert of your cloak. 
Protected from this cold damp air ? ' 
She answered, soon as she the question heard, 
' A simple burthen, sir, a little singing-bird.' 

And, thus continuing, she said, 
' I had a son, who many a day 
Sailed on the seas, but he is dead ; 
In Denmark he was cast away : 
And I have travelled weary miles to see 
If aught which he had owned might still remain for me. 

The bird and cage they both were his : 
'Twas my son's bird ; and neat and trim 
He kept it : many voyages 
This singing-bird had gone with him ; 
When last he sailed, he leil the bird behind ; 
From bodings, as might be, that hung upon his mind. 

He to a fellow-lodger's care 
Had left it, to be watched and fed. 
And pipe its song in safety ; — there 
I found it when my son was dead ; 
And now, Grod help me for my little wit ! 
I bear it with me, sir ; — ^he took so much delight in it.' 

Wordsworth, 
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THE WATERFALL AND THE BRIER.ROSE. 

' Begone, thou fond presamptuous elf/ 

Exclaimed a thundering voice, 
' Nor dare to thrust thy foolish self 

Between me and mj choice ! * 

A &11 of water swollen with snows 
Thus spake to a poor brier-rose, 

That, all bespatter^ with his foam, 
And dancing high, and dancing low. 
Was living, as a child might know, 

In an unhappy home* 

' Dost thou presume my course to block I 

Off, off I or, puny thing ! 
m hurl thee headlong with the rock 

To which thy fibres cling.* 
The flood was tyrannous and strong ; 
The patient brier suffered long. 

Nor did he utter groan or sigh, 
Hoping the danger would b.e past ; 
But seeing no relief, at last 

He ventured to reply. 

* Ah ! ' said the brier, * blame me not : 

Why should we dwell in strife ? 
We who in this, our natal spot, 

Once lived a happy life ) 
You stirred me on my rocky bed — 
What pleasure through my veins you spread I 

The summer long, from day to day« 
My leaves you freshened and bedewed ; 
Nor was it common gratitude 

That did your cares repay. 

* When spring came on with bud and bell. 

Among these rocks did I 
Before you hang my wreath, to tell 
That gcntie days were nigh ! 
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And in the soltrj summer hours 

I sheltered jou with leaves and flowers ; 

And in my leaves, now shed and gone, 
The linnet lodged, and for us two 
Chanted his pretty songs, when you 

Had little voice, or none.' 

What more he said I cannot tell. 

The stream came thimdering down the dell*, 

And gaUop^d loud and fast ; 
I listened, nor aught else could hear : 
The brier quaked, and much I fear 

Those accents were his last. 

Wordsworth, 



THE 
REDBREAST CHASING THE BUTTERFLY. 

Art thou the hird whom man loves best, 

The pious bird with the scarlet breast, 
Our little English robin ? 

The bird that comes about our doors 

When autumn winds are sobbing ? 

Art thou the Peter of Norway boors 7 

Their Thomas in Finland, 

And Russia &r inland ? 
The bird, that by some name or other, 
All men who know thee call their brother : 
The darling of children and men ? 
Could father Adam open his eyes. 
And see this sight beneatii the skies, 
He^d wish to close them again. 
If the butterfly knew but his friend, 
Hither his flight he would bend ; 
And find his way to me, 
Under the branches of the tree. 
In and out, he darts about ; 
Can this be the bird to man so good, 
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■ 

That after their bewildering, 
Covered with leaves the little children, 

So painfully in the wood ? 
What ailed thee, robin, that thon couldst pursue 

A beautiM creature, 
That is gentle by nature 
Beneath the summer sky ? 
From flower to flower let him fly ; 
'Tis all that he wishes to do. 
The cheerer, thou, of our indoor sadness. 
He is the friend of our summer gladness : 
What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather, 
And fly about in the air together ? 
His beautiiiil wings in crimson are dressed, 
A crimson as bright as thine own : 
Wouldst thou be happy in thy nest. 
Oh, pious bird I whom man loves best, 
. Love him, or leave him alone ! 

Wordsworth, 

THE BATTLE OF HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 
All bloodless lay th* untrodden snow. 
And dark as winter Wtos the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight. 
When the drum beat at dead of night. 
Commanding fires of death to light 
The darkness of her scenery ! 

By torch and trumpet fest array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle-blade, 
And furious every charger neigh'd, 
To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riven ; 
Then rushM the steed to battle driven ; 
And, louder than the bolts of heaven. 
Far flashed the red artillery. 
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But redder yet that light shall glow. 
On Lmden's hills of Btain^ snow ; 
And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

'Tis mom ; bat scarce yon level son 
Can pierce the war-clonds, rolling diu^ 
Where fhrious Frank and fiery Hon 
Shout in their salph'rons canopy. 

The combat deepens : On, ye brave ! 
Who rush to glory, or the grave ! 
Wave, Mmii<£ ! all thy baooners wave . 
And charge with aU thy chivalry ! 

Few, few shall part where many meet ! 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every torf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepulchre ! Campbell. 



THE SOLDIER'S DREAM. 

Our bugles sang truce, for the night-cloud had lowered. 
And 3ie sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw. 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought fit>m the battle-field*8 dreadful array. 
Far, iar I had roamed on a desolate track : 

'Twas autumn, — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my Withers, that welcomed me back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 

In life's morning march, when my bosom was young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft. 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 
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Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 
From my home and my weeping friends never to part 

My little ones kissed me a thousand times o*er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her iulness of heart : 

* Stay, stay with us, — ^rest, thou art weary and worn ;' 
And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ; 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom. 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

Campbell. 

THE INCHCAPE BELL. 

No stir in the air, no stir in the sea, 
The ship was still as ship might be : 
Her sails &om heaven received no motion, 
Her keel was steady in the ocean. 

Without either sign or soimd of their shock, 
The waves flow'd over the Inchcape rock ; 
So little they rose, so little they fell, 
They did not move the Inchcape Bell. 

The worthy abbot of Aberbrothock, 
Had placed that bell on the Inchcape rock ; 
On the waves of the storm it floated and swung. 
And louder and louder it warning rung. 

When the rock was hid by the tempest's swell. 
The mariners heard the warning bell ; 
And then they knew the perilous rock. 
And bless'd the priest of Aberbrothock. 

The float of the Inchcape Bell was seen, 
A darker speck on the ocean green : 
Sir Ralph die Rover walkM his deck. 
And he fix'd his eye on the darker speck. 

His eye was on the bell and float : 
Quoth he, ' My men, put out the boat, 
And row me to the Inchcape rock, 
And ril plague the priest of Aberbrothock.' 
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The boat is lowered, the boatmen row, 
And to the Inchcape rock they go : 
Sir Ralph bent over from the boat. 
And cut the warning bell from the float. 

Down sank the bell with a gurgling sonnd, 

The babbles arose, and burst around ; 

Quoth Sir Ralph, * The next who comes to this rode, 

Will not bless the priest of Aberbrothock.' 

Sir Ralph the Hover sailed away, 
He scour'd the seas for many a day ; 
And now grown rich with plander*d stoiei 
He steers his course to Scotland's shore. 

So thi<^ a haze o'erapreads the sky, 
They cannot see the son on high : . 
The wind had blown a gale all day, 
At evening it had died away. 

' Canst hear,' said one, ' the breakers roar ? 
For yonder, methinks, should be the shore; 
Now where we are I cannot tell, 
But I wish we could hear the Inchcape bell ! ' 

They hear no sound, the swell is strong, 
Though the wind hath Mien they drift along. 
Till the ves5«el strikes with a shiv'ring shock — 
They cried, * It is the Inchcape rock I ' 

Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair. 

He curs'd himself in his despair ; 

But the waves rush in on eveiy side, 

And the vessel sinks beneath the tide. Southey, 



A WET SHEET AND A PLOWING SEA. 

A WET sheet, and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows flist. 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ; 
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And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lee. 

' Oh, for a soft and gentle wind V 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the snoring breeze. 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my boys, 

The good ship tight and free — 
The world of waters is onr home, 

And merry men are we. 

There's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners, 

The wind is piping loud ; 
The wind is piping loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashing free — 
While the hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

Allan Cunningham 

THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 

In this poem, one of the most popular and most beautiful 
written by Sir Walter Scott, the primitive and varlike kind of 
life formerly existing in the Highlands of Scotland is vividly 
described. The ' Lady of the Lake * was published in May 1810, 
and immediately met with great and deserved success. Crowds 
flocked the same year to behold for themselves the * wondrous- 
wild ' scenery of that part of Perthshire depicted in the poem ; 
and for some time all the places of entertainment were filled. It 
was then that Scotland became one of the favourite resorts of 
tourists, which it has since continued to be. 

PAKT L 

THE CHASE. 

* Thb stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan's rill, 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glenartney's hazel shade ; 
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But, when the sun his beacon red 
Had kindled on Benvoirbch's* head, 
The deep-mouthed bloodhound's heavy bay 
Besounded up the rocky way, 
And faint, fitom further distance borne, 
Were heard the clanging hoof and horn. 
As chief who hears his warder call, 
" To aziUB ! the foemen storm the wall ! " 
The antlered monarch of the waste 
Sprang ficom his heathery couch in haste. 
But, ere his fleet career he took. 
The dew-drops fiom hitf flanks he shook ; 
Like crested leader proud and high. 
Tossed his beamed frontlet to the sky ; 
A moment gased adown the dale, 
A moment snuffisd the tainted gale, 
A moment listened to the cry. 
That thickened as the chase drew nig^ ; 
Then, as the headmost foes appeared. 
With one braye bound the copse he cleared. 
And, stretching forward free and &r. 
Sought the wild heaths of Uam-Yar. 
Yelled on the view the opening pack ; 
Bock, glen, and cavern paid them back ; 
To many a mingled sound at once 
The awakened mountain gaye response. 
A hundred dogs bayed dMp and btrong. 
Clattered a hundred steeds along. 
Their peal the meny horns rang out^ 
A hundred voices joined the shout : 
With hark, and whoop, and wild halloo. 
No rest Benvoirlich's edioes knew. 
Far fipom the tumult fled the roe, 
Close in her coyart cowered the doe. 
The falcon, from her cairn on high. 
Cast on the rout a wondering eye, 
Till far b^ond her piercing ken 
The hurricane had swept the glen. 
Faint, and mors faints its fiuling din 
Betumed from cavern, difl^ and linn, 
And silence settled, wide and still. 
On the lone wood and mighty hilL 
Less loud the sounds of qrlvan war 
Disturbed the heights of Uam-Var, 
And roused the cavern, where, 'tis told 
A giant made his den of old : 



* One of the Grampians. 
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For ere that steep ascent was won, 
High in bis pathway hong the sun, 
And many a gallant, stayed per-force, 
Was fain to breathe his faltering horse ; 
And of the trackers of the deer 
Scarce half the lessening pack was near; 
So shrewdly, on the mountain side, 
Had the bold burst their mettle tried. 

• • • • 

*Twere lone to tell what steeds gare o'er. 
As swept the hunt through Cambns-more ; • 
What reins were tightened in despair, 
When rose Benledi's ridge in air ; 
Who flagged upon Bochasde's heath. 
Who shunned to stem the flooded Teith,— . 
For twice, that day, from shore to shore, 
The gallant Stag swam stoutly o'er. 
Few were the stragglers, following far, 
That reached the l&e of Vennachar ; 
And when the Biig of Tui^ was won, 
The headmost horseman rode alone. 
Alone, but with unbated seal. 
That horseman plied the scourge and steel ; 
For, jaded now, and spent with toil. 
Embossed with foam, and dark with soil. 
While every gasp with sobs he drew, 
The labouring Stag strained full in yiew. 
Two dogs of black Saint Hubert's breed, 
Unmatched for courage, breath, and speed. 
Fast on his flying traces came, 
And all but won that desperate game ; 
For, scarce a spear's length fzom his haunch, 
Vindictive toiled the bloodhounds staunch ; 
Nor nearer might the dogs attain. 
Nor farther might the quany strain. 
Thus up the margin of the lake, 
Between the precipice and brake. 
O'er stock and rock their race they take. 
The hunter marked that mountain high, 
The lone lake's western boundary. 
And deemed the Stag must turn to bay. 
Where that huge rampart barred the way ; 
Already glorying in the prise. 
Measured his antlers witn his eyes ; 
For the death-wound and death-haUoo, 
Mustered his breath, his whinyaid * drew ; 

* A short hanger used as a knife at meals, and as a sword in 
broils. — Jamieson. 
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But, tfanndezing as ha cune prepared, 
WiUi zeady arm and -weapon bared. 
The wily qnany ahnnned the shock. 
And tamed him firom the opposing rock ; 
Then, dashing down a darksome glen. 
Soon lost to hound and hanter*s ken. 
In the deep Trosachs* wildest nook 
His solitary refoge took. 
There while, dose couched, the thicket shed 
CSold dews and wild flowers on his head. 
He heard the baffled dogs in vain 
Ba^e through the hollow pass amain. 
Chiding the rocks that yelled again* 
Olose on the hounds the hunter came. 
To cheer them on the Tanished game ; 
But, stumbling in the rugged dell. 
The gallant horse exhausted felL 
The impatiMit rider strore in Tain 
To rouse him with the spur and rein, 
Par the good steed, his labours o'er, 
Stretched his stiff limbs, to rise no more. 
Then, touched with pity and remorse. 
He sorrowed o'er the expiring horse : — 
" I little thought, when first thy rein 
I slacked upon the banks of Seine, 
That Highland eagle e'er should feed 
On thy fleet limbs, my matchless steed! 
Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day. 
That costs thy life, my gallant grey ! " 

The hunter recalled his dogs by an echoing blast on his 
horn, and wandering on, lost his way. 

And now, to issue from the glen. 
No pathway meets the wanderer^s ken. 
Unless he dimb, with footing nioe^ 
A fiir projecting predpice. 
The broom's tough roots his ladder made. 
The hasel saplings lent their aid ; 
And thus an aiiy point he won. 
Where, gleaming with the siting son. 
One burnished sheet of living gold, 
Luch-Katrine lay beneath him rolled ; 
In all her length far winding lay. 
With promontory, creek, and bay, 
Ajid islands that, empurpled bngfat. 
Floated amid the liToHer light ; 
And mountains, that like giants stand. 
To sentinel enchanted land. 
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From the steep promontory gazed 
The Stianger, raptured and amazed. 

• • • • • 

Bat scaree again his horn he wound, 

When lo ! forth starting at the sound, 

From underneath an aged oak. 

That slanted from the islet rock, 

A Damsel, guider of its way, 

A little skiff shot to the bay, 

That round the promontory steep 

Led its deep line in graced sweep. 

Eddying, in almost yiewless wave, 

The weejAng willow twig to lave, 

And kiss, with whispering sound and slow, 

The beach of pebbles bright as snow. 

The boat had touched this silver strand, 

Just as the Hunter left his stand. 

And stood concealed amid the brake. 

To view this Lady of the Lake. 

Ere long he advanced from his concealment, and making known 
his benighted condition, was conducted by the maiden to her 
home on the islet in the lake. 

The mistress of the mansion came, 
Mature of age, a graceful dame ; 
Whose easy step and stately port 
Had well become a princely court, 
To whom, thongh more than kindred knew, 
Young Ellen gave a mother's due. 
Meet welcome to her guest she made. 
And every courteous right was paid, 
That hospitality could claim, 
Though all unasked his birth and name. 
Such then the reverence to a guest. 
That fellest foe might join the feast, 
And from his deadUest foeman's door 
Unquestioned turn, the banquet o'er. 
At length his rank the Stranger names — 
" The knight of Snowdoun, James Fitz- James; 
Lord of a barren heritage, 
Which his brave sires, from age to age, 
By their good swords had held with toil ; 
His sire had fallen in such turmoil. 
And he, forsooth, was forced to stand 
Offc for his right with blade in hand. 
This morning with Lord Mora/s train 
He chased a stalwart stag in vain. 
Outstripped his comrades, missed the deer, 
Lost his good steed, and wandered here." 
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Fiiin would the Knight in turq require 
The name and state of EUen's sire ; 
Well showed the elder lady's mien, 
That courts and cities she had seen ; 
Ellen, though more her looks displayed 
The simple grace of sylvan maid, 
In speech and gesture, form and face, 
Showed she was oome of gentle race. 

* • • • • 

Each hint the Knight of Snowdoun gave, 
Dame Mai]garet heard wrtix silence grave; 
Or Ellen, innocently gay. 
Turned all inquiry light away. 
*' Wierd women we 1 by dale and down, 
We dwell afar from tower and town. 
We stem the flood, we ride the blast, 
On wandering knights our spells we cast ; 
While viewless minstrels touch the string, 
'Tis thus our charmM rhymes we sing." 
She sang, and still a harp unseen 
Filled up the symphony between. 

** Soldier, rest I thy warfare o'er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no more. 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle's enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing. 
Fairy strains <if music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest I thy warfare o'er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more ; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 

'* No rude sound shall reach thine ear. 

Armour's clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 

Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 
Yet the lark's shrill fife may corner 

At the daybreak from the fidlow, 
And the bittern sound his drum. 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Buder sounds shall none be near, 
Ghuaxds nor warders challenge here, 
Here's no war-steed's neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 

d2 
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** Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 

While onr slumbrons spells assail ye, 
Dream not, with the rising snn. 

Bugles here shall sound reveillie. 
Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by ^ee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen, 

How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
Huntsman, rest! thy chase is done, 
Think not of the rising sun, 
For at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugles sound reveillie.** 

The hall was cleared, and there the stranger's coneli was 
spread. His rest was at first disturbed by broken dreams, caused 
by the various incidents of the day ; but after a while he sank 
in undisturbed repose. 

Until the heaUi-cock shrilly crew, 
And morning dawned on Ben-venuei. 

With reviving day the Stranger Knight departed ; and shortly . 
after he had gone, the island was visited by its owner, the Chief- 
tain Roderick Dhu. Boderick had afforded an asylum to Ellen 
and her father — ^no other than the outlawed Douglas : and he now 
asked Ellen's hand in marriage, in order the more effectually to 
protect them. This was refused by the Douglas, because the 
maiden did not wish to become the Chieftain's wife. 



PART n. 

THE GATHERIlirG. 

The summer dawn's reflected hue 

To purple changed Loch-Katrine blue ; 

Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just kissed the lake, just stirred the trees. 

The water-lily to the light 

Her chalice reared of silver bright; 

The doe awoke, and to the lawn. 

Begemmed with dew-drops, led her fawn ; 

The grey mist left the mountain side. 

The torrent showed its glistening pride, 

Invisible in fleckM sky. 

The lark sent down her revelry; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 

Good-morrow gave from brake and bush; 

Li answer cooed the cushat dove, 

Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 
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No tiioiiglit of peace, no thought of rest, 
Assuaged the storm in Roderick's breast. 
With sheathM brood-sword in his hand. 
Abrupt he paced the islet stnnd. 
And eyed the rising snn, and laid 
His hand on his impatient blade. 
Beneath a rock, his Tassal's care 
Was prompt the ritual to prepare, 
With deep and deathfol meaning fran^t ; 
For such Antiquity had taught 
Was prefiice meet, ere yet abroad 
The Cross of Fire should take its road. 

• • • • 

A heap of withered boughs was piled, 

Of juniper and rowan wild, 

IGngLed with shivers &om the dSk, 

Bent by the lightning's recent stroke. 

Brian the Hermit by it stood. 

Barefooted, in his frock and hood. . 

His grisled beard and matted hair 

Obscured a visage of despair. 

Twas all prepared — and from the rock, 

A goat, the patriarch of the flock. 

Before the kindling pile was laid. 

And pierced by Roderick's ready blade. 

Patient the sickening victim eyed 

The life-blood ebb in crimson tide, 

Down his clogged beard and shaggy limb^ 

Till darkness glazed his eyeballs dim. 

The grisly priest, with murmuring prayer, 

A slender crosslet framed with care. 

A cubit's length in measure due ; 

The shaft and limbs were rods of yew. 
.... 

The CroBS, thus formed, he held on high, 
With wasted hand and haggard eye, 
And strange and mingled feelings woke, 
While his anathema he spoke. 
** Woe to the clansman, who shaD view 
This symbol of sexmlchral yew. 
Forgetful that its branches grew 
Where weep the heavens their holiest dew 

On Alpine's dwelling low ! 
Deserter of his Chieftain's trust, 
He ne'er shall mingle with their dust. 
But, from his sires and kindred thrust, 
Each clansman's execration just 

Shall doom him wrath and woe/ 
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He paused ; — ^the word the VassaJB t4X>k, 
With forwiird step and fiery look, 
On high their naked brands they shook. 
Their dattering targets "wildly strook; 

And first, in mnrmur low, 
Then, like the billow in his course. 
That far to seaward finds his source. 
And fiings to shore his mustered force, 
Burst, with loud roar, their answer hoarse, 
" Woe to the traitor, woe ! " 

• • • • • 

The shout was hushed on lake and fell. 
The Monk resumed his mattered spell. 
Dismal and low its accents came. 
The while he scathed the Gross with flame; 
And the |pw words that reached the air, 
Although the holiest name was there. 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer. 
But when he shook above the crowd 
Its kindled points, he spoke aloud :^» 
" Woe to the wretch, who feils to rear 
At this dread sign the ready spear! 
For, as the flames this symbol sear, 
His home, the refuge of his fear, 

A kindred fi^te shall know ; 
Far o*er its roof the Tolumed flame 
Clan-Alpine*s rengeance shall proclaim. 
While maids and matrons on his name 
JShall call down wretchedness and shame. 

And infamy and woe ! " 
Then rose the ciy of females, shrill 
As goss-hawk*s whistle on the hill. 
Denouncing misery and ill. 
Mingled with childhood's babbling trill 

Of curses stammered slow ; 
Answering, with imprecation dread, 
" Sunk be his home in embers red ! 
And cursM be the meanest shed 
That e'er shall hide the houseless head 
We doom to want and woe ! ** 

• • • • • 

Then deeper paused the priest an^ 
And hard his labounng breath he drew, 
While, with set feet and clenchM hand, 
And eyes that glowed like fiery brand, 
He meditated curse more dread, 
And deadlier, on the clansman's head. 
Who, summoned to his Chieftain's aid, 
The signal saw and disobeyed. 
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The crosslet's points of Bparkling wood, 

He quenched among the bubbling blood, 

And as again the sign he reared, 

Hollow and hoarse his voice was heard : 
** When flits this Cross from man to man, 

Vich-Alpine's summons to his don, 

Burst be the ear that fails to heed ! 

Palsied the foot that shuns to speed ! 

May rayens tear the careless eyes 1 

Wolves make the coward heart their prize ! 

As sinks that blood-stream in the earth, 

80 may his heart's blood drench his hearth 1 

As dies in hissing gore the spark. 

Quench thou his light, Destruction dark ! " 

He ceased ; no echo gave again 

The murmur of the deep Amen. 

Then Roderick, with impatient look, 

From Brian's hand the symbol took : 
**• Speed, Malise, speed ! " he said, and gave 

The crosslet to his henchman brave ; 
** The muster-place be Lanrick mead — 

Instant the time — ^speed, Malise, speed ! *' 
• • • • • 

Fast as the fatal symbol flies, 

In arms the huts and hamlete rise ; 

From winding glen, from upland brown. 

They pour*»d each hardy tenant down. 

Nor slacked the messenger his pace ; 

He showed the sign, he named the place. 

And, pressing forward like the wind. 

Left clamour and surprise behind. 

The fisherman forsook the strand, 

The swarthy smith took dirk and brand , 

With changM cheer, the mower blythe 

Left in the half-cut swathe his scythe ; 

The herds without a keeper strayed, 

The plough was in mid-ftirrow stayed. 

The falooner tossed his hawk away, 

The hunter left the stag at bay ; 

Prompt at the signal of alarms. 

Each son of Alpine rushed to arms ; 

• • • • • 

Speed, Malise, speed ! the lake is passed, 
Duncraggan's huts appear at last. 
• • • • • 

Within the hall, where torch's ray 
Supplies the excluded beams of day. 
Lies Duncan on his lowly bier, 
And o'er him streams his widow's tear. 
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His stripling son stands mournful by, 
His yonngest weeps, but knows not why ; 
The village maids and matrons round 
The disntal coronach* resonnd. 

fe • • • • 

All stand aghast : — unheeding all, 
The henchman bursts into the hall ! 
Before the dead man's bier he stood, 
Held forth the Cross besmeared with blood ! 
" The muster place is Lanrick mead ; 
Speed forth the signal I clansmen, speed ! " 
Angus, the heir of Duncan's line, 
Sprang forth and seized the fatal sign. 
In haste the stripling to his side 
His father's dirk and broad-sword tied ; 
But when he saw his mothers eye 
Watch him in speechless agony. 
Back to her opened arms he flew, 
Pressed on her lips a fond adieu. 

• • • • • 

He vanished, and o'er moor and moss 
Sped forward with the Fiery Cross. 

. • . • • 

Benledi saw the Cross of Fire, 
It glanced like lightning up Strath-Ire. 
O'er dale and hill the summons flew, 
Not rest nor pause young Angus knew ; 
The tear that gathered in his eye, 
He left the mountain breeze to dry ; 
Until, where Teith's young waters roll, 
Betwixt him and a wooded knoll, 
That graced the sable strath with green, 
The chapel of Saint Bride was seen. 
Swollen was the stream, remote the bridge, 
But Angus paused not on the edge ; 
Though the dark waves danced dizzily. 
Though reeled his sympathetic eye, 
He dashed amid the torrent's roar ; 
His right hand high the crosslet bore, 
His left the pole-axe grasped, to guide 
And stay his footing in the tide. 
He stumbled twice— the foam splashed high, 
With hoarser swell the stream raced by ; 
And had he fallen, — for ever there. 
Farewell Dunoraggan's orphan heir I 



* Funeral song. 
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Bnt still, as if in parting life, 
Firmer he grasped the Cross of stzife. 
Until the opposing bank he gained. 
And up the chapel pathway strained, 
A bhthesome ront, that morning tide, 
Had songht the chapel of Saint Bride 
Her troth Tombea's Mary gave 
To Norman, heir of Armandare, 
And, issning from the Gothic arch. 
The bridal now resomed their mazch. 
• • * • • 

Who meets them at the ehnrchyard gate? 
The messenger of fear and fiite ! 
Haste in his hnrried accent lies, 
And grief is swimming in his eyes. 
All dripping from the recent flood, 
Pknting and traTel-eoiled he stood. 
The fiital sign of fire and sword 
Held finth, and spoke the appointed word : 
' The ranster-phiee is Lanrick mead ; 
%)eedfi)rth the signal! Nonnan, speed!" 



Tet slow he laid his plaid aside^ 
And, lingering, eyed his loYely faride^. 
Until he saw the starting tear 
Speak woe he mi^t not stop to dieer ; 
^en, trusting not a second look. 
In haste he sped him np the brook, 
K<7 backward ^anced till on the heath 
Where Lnbnaig^s lake si^fdies the Tcitfa. 

The siflial looaedlo martial coil 
The simen margin of Locb-Voil, 
Waked still Locfa-BouM^ and to the soniee 
Alarmed, Balrai^ thy swampy coarse ; 
Thence southward toned its rapid road 
Adown Stiath-Gartney's TaOey faroad. 
Tin rose in arms each man mij^it dahn 
A parti<» in Clan-A]pine*s name ; 
From the grey sire, whose trenLUing hand 
Omld hardly bndle <m hisfaruid. 
To the raw boy, wfaoee shaft and bow 
Were yet aearee tenor to the crow. 
£adi Talley, eadi seqneatcnd g^es* 
Mnstered its little horde of men. 
That met as torrents fron the hei^bt, 
Tm H^hianddale their stnams ^"*ff^^ 
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Still gathezing, as they pour along, 

A Yoice more load, a tide more strong, 

Till at the rendezvous they stood 

By hundreds prompt for blows and bloody 

Each^'&^i^^ to '^"'^ since life began, 

Owninff no tie but to his dan, 

No oaui, but by his Chieftain's hand. 

No law, but Boderick Dhu's command. 

• • • • • 

Now ere, with western shadows long, 
Floated on Katrine bright and strong, 
When Boderick, with a chosen few, 
Repassed the heights of Ben-venua. 
• • • • • 

And, with the latest beams of lig^ 
The band arrived on Lanrick height, 
Where mnstered in the vale below, 
Clan-Alpine's men in martial show. 
A various scene the dannnen made. 
Some sate, some stood, some slowly strayed ; 
But most, with mantles folded round. 
Were couched to rest upon the ground. 
Scarce to be known by curious eye. 
From the deep heather where they lie, 
So well was matched the tartan screen 
With heath-bell dark and brackens green ; 
Unless where, here and there, a blade, 
Or lance's point, a glimmer made^ 
Like glow-worm twinkling throng the shade. 
But, when, advancing through the gloom, 
They saw the Chieftain's eagle plume, 
Their shout of welcome,. shrill and wide, 
Shook the steep mountain's steady side. 
Thrice it arose, and lake and fell 
Three times returned the martial yell. 
It died upon Bochastle's plain, 
And Silence claimed her evening reign. 



PART IIL 

FITZ-JAMES'S DANQEBOUS JOUBNET. 

Fitz-James had returned to the Highlands to try and per- 
suade Ellen to come to the court of Scotland. She refusea to 
do so, and he then gave her a ring, by means of which she 
M at any time be able to secure an audience of the King, 
och, who acted as (Fitz-James's guide, had orders from 
ick Dhn to lead him astray, and then betray him. 
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He joined his guide, and wending down 

The ridges of the monntain brown, 

Across the stream they took their way, 

That joins Loch-Katrine to Achray. 

All in the Trosachs' glen was still, 

Noontide was sleeping on the hill : 

Sadden his guide whooped loud and high-^ 

** Murdoch I was that a signal cry ? " 

He stammered forth, — " I shout to scare 

Yon raven from his dainty fare." 

He looked — ^he knew the raven's prey, 

His own brave steed : — "Ah! gallant grey! 

For thee — ^for me perchance — 'twere well 

We ne'er had seen the Trosachs* dell. ' 

Murdoch, move first — ^but silently ; 

Whistle or whoop, and thou shalt die." 

Jealous and sullen on they fared, 

Each silent, each upon his guard. 

Now wound the path its dizzy ledge 

Around a precipice's edge, 

When lo ! a wasted female form. 

Blighted by wrath of sun and storm, 

In tattered weeds and wild array 

Stood on a cliff beside the way, 

And glancing round her restless eye 

Upon the wood, the rock, the sky. 

Seemed nought to mark, yet all to spy. 

Her brow was wreathed with gaudy broom ; 

With gesture wild she waved a plume 

Of feathers, which the eagles fling 

To crag and cliff from dusky wing ; 

Such spoils her desperate step had sought, 

%Vliere scarce was footing for the goat. 

The tartan plaid she first descried, 

And shrieked, till all the rocks replied ; 

As loud she laughed when near they drew, 

For then the Lowland garb she knew; 

And then her hands she wildly rang. 

And then she wept, and then she sung. 

She sung I — ^the voice, in better time, 

Perchance to harp or lute might chime ; 

And now, though strained and roughened, still 

Kung wildly sweet to dale and hill. 

" They bid me sleep, they bid me pray, 
. They say my brain is warped and wrung — 
I cannot sleep on Highland brae,- 
I cannot pray in Highland tongue. 
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But were I now where Allan glidesi 
Or heard my native Devan's tides. 
So sweetly would I rest and pray 
That heaven would close my wintry day ! 

" 'Twas thus my hair they bade me braid, 
They bade me to the church repair ; 

It was my bridal mom, they said. 
And my true love would meet me there. 

But woe betide the cruel guile 

That drowned in blood the morning smile ! 

And woe betide the &iiy dream ! 

I only waked to sob and scream." 

'* Wh^ is this maid? what means her lay ? 
She hovers o'er the hollow way. 
And flutters wide her mantle grey. 
As the lone heron spreads his wing, 
"By twilight) o'er a haunted spring." 

** ':ns Blanche of Devan," Murdoch said, 

" A Classed and captive Lowland maid, 
Ta'en on the mom she was a bride. 
When Boderick forayed Devan-side. 
The gay bridegroom resistance made. 
And felt our Chiefs unconquered blade. 
I marvel she is now at large. 
But oft she 'scapes from Maudlin's charge ; 
Hence, brain-sick fool ! " He raised his bow : 

" Now, if thou strikest her but one blow, 
m pitch thee from the cliff as far 
As ever peasant pitched a bar." 

" Thanks, champion, thanks ! " the Maniac cried, 
Aind.preesed her to Fitz-James's sida 
" See the grey pennons I prepare. 
To seek my true-love through the air ! 
I will not lend that savage groom. 
To break his fall, one downy plume ! 
No I-;— deep amid disjointed stones. 
The wolves shall batten on his bones, 
And then shall his detested plaid 
By bush and briar in mid-air stayed, 
Wave forth a banner fair and free. 
Meet signal for their revelry.** 
Hush thjpe, poor maiden, and be still ! *' 
Oh ! thou look'st kindly, and I will. 
Mine eye has dried and wasted been^ 
But still it loves the Lincoln green ; 
And, though mine ear is all unstrung, 
Still, still it loves the Lowland tongue." 



«< 
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For oh my sweet William was forester trae, 
He stole poor Blanche's heart away ! 

His coat it was all of the greenwood hue, 
And so blythely he trilled the Lowland lay ! 

It was not that I meant to tell . . . 
But thou art wise, and guessest well.'* ■ 
Then, in a low and broken tone, 
And hurried note, the song went on. 
Still on the Clansman, fearfully. 
She fixed her apprehensive eye ; 
Then turned it on the Knight^ and then' 
Her look glanced wildly o'er ihe glen. 

'* The toils are pitched, and the stakes are sel» 
Ever sing merrily, merrily ; 
The bows they bend, and the knives they whet, 
Hunters live so cheerily. 

** It was a stag, a stag of ten,* 
Bearing his branches sturdily ; 
He came stately down the glen« 
Ever sing hudily, hardily. 

" It was there he met with a wounded doe 
She was bleeding deathfully ; 
She warned him of the toils below, 
Oh so faithfully, faithfully ! 

" He had an eye, and he could heed. 
Ever sing Wily, warily; 
He had a foot, and he could speed — 
Hunters watch so narrowly. 

— Murdoch's shout suspicion wrought. 
And Blanche's song conviction brought. 
Not like a stag that spies the snare, 
But lion of the hunt aware. 
He waved at once his blade on high, 
" Disclose thy treachery, or die I " 
Forth at Ml speed the Clansman flew, 
But in his race his bow he drew : 
The shaft just grazed Fitz- James's crest. 
And thrilled in Blanche's faded breast. 
Murdoch of Alpine ! prove thy speed. 
For ne'er had Alpine's son such need I 
With heart of fire, and foot of wind, 
The fierce avenger is behind ! 



* Having ten branches on his aatlezs. 
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Fate judges of the rapid strife— 

The foifeit» death—the prize is life 1 

Thy kindred ambush lies before, 

Close couched upon the heatherj moor ; 

Them could'st thou reach ! — ^it may not be 

Thine ambushed kin thou ne'er shalt see, 

The 'fiery Saxon gains on thee! 

Besistless speeds the deadly thrust, 

As lightning strikes the pine to dust ; 

With foot and hand Mtz-James must straiii. 

Ere. he can "win his blade again. 

Bent o'er the fallen, with falcon eye, 

He grimly smiled to see him die ; 

Then slower wended back his way. 

Where the poor maiden bleeding lay. 

She sate beneath the birchen tree. 

Her elbow resting on her knee ; 

She had withdrawn the fatal shaft, 

And gazed on it, and feebly laaghed ; 

Her wreath of broom and feathers grey. 

Daggled with blood, beside her lay. 

The Knight to staunch the life-stream tried 

" Stranger, it is in vain I '* she cried : 
" This hour of death has given me more 

Of reason's power than years before ; 

For, as these ebbing veins decay. 

My frenzied risions fade away. 
• • . . , 

Oh I by thy knighthood's honoured sign, 

And for thy life preserved by mine. 

When thou shalt see a darksome man. 

Who boasts him Chief of Alpine's dim. 

With tartans broad and shadowy plume^ 

And hand of blood, and brow of gloom, 

Be thy heart bold, thy weapon strong. 

And wreak poor Blanche of Devan's wrong ! — 

They watch for thee by pass and fell . . . 

Avoid the path ... Oh Qtod. ! . . . farewell ! " 

Fitz- James made a vow to revenge poor Blanche, and then 
wandered on, not knowing whither he was going. At length, 
" heartless, &tigued, and faint," he resolved to lie down till 
evening, when he would again resume his dangerous journey. 

The shades of eve come slowly dowD, 
The woods are wrapped in deeper brown, 
The owl awakens from her deU, 
The fox is heard upon the fell ; 
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Enough remainB of glimmering light 

To gmde the wanderer^s steps aright^ 

Yet not enough from for to show 

His figure to the watchful foe. 

With cautious step, and ear awake, 

He climbs the crag and threads the brake; 

And not the summer solstice, there, 

Tempered tho midnight mountain air, 

But every breease that swept the wold. 

Benumbed his drenehM limbs with cold. 

In dread, in danger, and alone, 

Famished and chilled, through wa^^s unknown. 

Tangled and steep, he journeyed on ; 

Till, as a rock^s huge point he turned, 

A watoh-fire close before him burned. 

Beside its embers red and clear, 

Basked, in his plaid; a mountaineer ; 

And up he sprung with sword in hand, — 
" Thy name and purpose ! Saxon, stand !" 
« A stranger." " What dost thou require ? " 
*' Best and a guide, and food and fire. 

My life's beset, my path is lost» 

The gale has chilled my limbs with frost" 
" Art thou a friend to Boderick ? " « No." 
" Thou darest not call thyself a foe ? " 
" I dare ! to him and all the band 

He brings to aid his murderous hand." 
" Bold words ! — but, though the beast of game 

The privilege of chase may daim, 

Though space and law the stag we lend, . 

Ere hound we slip, or bow we bend, 

Who ever recked, where, how, or when, 

The prowling fox was trapped or slain? 

Thus, treacherous scouts, — ^yet sure they lie, 

Who say thou camest a secret spy ! " 
** They do, by Heaven ! Come Boderick Bhu, 

And of his clan the boldest two, 

And let me but till morning rest, 

I write the falsehood on their crest." 
" If by the blaze I mark aright, 

Thou bear^st the belt and spur of Knight." 
" Then, by these tokens may st thou know. 

Each proud oppressor's mortal foe." 
" Enough, enough ; sit down and share 

A soldi^s couch, a soldier^s fare.* 

He gave him of his Highland cheer. 

The hardened flesh of mountain deer ; 



it 
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Dry fiiel on the fire he laid, 

And bade the Saxon share his plaid. 

He tended him like welcome gnest, 

Then thus his further speech addressed 

Stranger, I am to Roderick Dhu 

A clansman bom, a kinsman true ; 

Each word against his honoor spoke, 

Demands of me avenging stroke ; 

Yet more, — ^upon thy fate, 'tis said, 

A mighty augury is laid. 

It rests with me to wind my horn. 

Thou art with numbers overborne ; 

It rests with me, here, brand to brand. 

Worn as thou art, to bid thee stand : 

But nor for clan nor kindred's cause. 

Will I depart from honour^s laws ; 

To assail a wearied man were shame. 

And stranger is a holy name ; 

CKddance and rest, and food and fire, 

In yain he never must require. 

Then rest thee here till dawn of day ; 

Myself will guide thee on the way. 

O'er stock and stone, through watch and ward, 

Till past Clan-Alpine's outmost guard, 

As far as Coilantogle's ford,— 

From thence thy warrant is thy sword." 

I take thy courtesy, by Heaven, 
As freely as 'tis nobly given ! " 
" Well, rest thee ; for the bittern's cry 
Sings us the lake's wild lullaby." 
With that he shook the gathered heath, 
And spread his plaid upon the wreath ; 
And the brave foemen, side by side, 
Lay4)eacefiil down like brothers tried, 
And slept until the dawning beam 
Purpled the mountain and the stream. 



CI 



PART IV. 

TH£ COMBAT. 

— ^The Gael * around him threw 
His graceful plaid of varied hue. 
And, true to promise, led the way. 
By thicket green and mountain grey. 



The Scottish Highlander calls himself Gad, or Gaul, and 
terms the Lowlanders Sassenach, or Saxons. 
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• • • • • 

So toilsome was the road to trace. 

The guide, abating of his pace, 

Led slowly through the pass's jaws. 

And asked Iltz-James, by what strange cause 

He sought these wilds, traversed bj few 

Without a pass from Roderick Dhu ? 
'* Brare Gael, my pass, in danger tried. 

Hangs in my belt, and by my side ; 

Tet, sooth to telV the Saxon said, 
'* I dreamed not now to claim its aid. 

When here, but three days since, I came 

Bewildered in pursuit of game. 

All seemed as peaceful and as still. 

As the mist slumbering on yon hill ; 

Thy dangerous chief was then afinr. 

Nor soon expected back from war." 

• a • • • 

" But, straneer, peaceful since you came. 

Bewildered in die mountain game. 

Whence the bold boast by wbich you show 

Vich-Alpine*s rowed and mortal foe ? ** — 
** Warrior, but yester-mom I knew 

Nought of thy Chieftain, Roderick Dhu, 

Save as an outlawed desperate man. 

The chief of a rebellious dan. 

Who, in the Regent's court and sight, 

With ruffian dagger stabbed a knight ; 

Yet this alone might from his part 

Sever each true and loyal heart." 

Wrothful at such arraignment foul. 

Dark lowered the clansman's sable scowl. 

A space he paused, then sternly said, — 
" And heardst thou why he drew his blade ? 

Heardst thou that shameful word and blow 

Brought Roderick's vengeance on his foe ? 

What recked the Chieftain, if he stood 

On Highland heath or Holy-Rood?" 

«* But then, thy Chieftain's robber life !— 

Winning mean prey by causeless strife, 

Wrenching from ruin'd Lowland swain 

His herds and harvests reared in vain, — 

Methinks a soul like thine should scorn 

The spoils from such foul foray borne." 

The Gael beheld him grim the while. 

And answered with disdainful smile,— 
** Saxon, from yonder mountain high, 

I marked thee send delighted eye, 

E 
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Far to the south and east, where lay, 
Extended in succession gaj, 
Deep waving fields and pastures green, 
With gentle slopes and groves between :— « 
These fertile plains, that softened vale, 
Were once the birthright of the Gael ; 
The stranger came with iron hand, 
And from our fathers reft the land. 
Where dwell we now? See, rudely swell 
Crag over crag, and fell o*er felL 
Ask we this savage hill we tread. 
For fattened steer or household bread ; 
Ask we for flocks these shingles dry. 
And well the mountain might reply, — 

* To you, as to your sires of yore, 
Belong the target and claymore 1 
I give you shelter in my breast, 
Your own good blades must win the rest.' 
Pent in this fortress of the Korth, 
Think'st thou we will not sally forth, 
To spoil the spoiler as we may. 
And from the robber rend the prey? 
Ay, by my soul I — ^While on yon plain 
The Saxon rears one shock of grain ; 
While, of ten thousand herds, there strays 
But one along yon river*s maze, — ' 
The Gael, of plain and river heir, 
Shall, with strong hand, redeem his sharp. 
Where live the mountain chiefs who hold. 
That plundering Lowland field and fold 
Is aught but retribution true ? 
Seek other cause 'gainst Roderick Dhu.*' 
Answered Fitz-James — " And, if I sought, 
Think'st thou no other could be brought ? 
What deem ye of my path way-laid. 
My life given o'er to ambuscade?" 

" As of a meed to rashness due : 
BLadst thou sent warning fair and true, — 
Free hadst thou been to come and go ; 
But secret path marks secret foe. 
Nor yet, for this, even as a spy, 
Hadst thou, unheard, been doomed to die, 
Save to fulfil an augury." 

** Well, let it pass ; nor will I now 
Fresh cause of enmity avow, 
To chafe thy mood and cloud thy brow. 
Enough, I am by promise tied 
To match me with this man of pride : 
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Twice have I sought'dan-Alpme's glen 
In peace ; but when I come again, 
I come with banner, brand and bow, 
As leader seeks his mortal foe. 
I long to see before me stand 
This rebel Chieftain and his band." 
' Have tlien thy wislvl " — he whistled shrill. 
And he was answered from the hill ; 
Wild as the scream of the curlew, 
From crag to crag the signal flew. 
Instant, through copse and heath, arose 
Bonnets, and spears, and bended bows ; 
On right, on 1^, above, below. 
Sprang up at once the lurking foe ; 
From shingles grey their lances start. 
The bracken -bush sends forth the dart. 
The rushes and the willow-wand 
Are bristling into axe and brand. 
And every tuft of broom gives life 
To plaided warrior armed for stxife. 
That whistle garrisoned the glen 
At once with full five hundred men, 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given. 
Watching their leader's beck and will. 
All silent there they stood and still ;. 
Like the loose trags whose threatening mass 
Lay tottering o'er the hollow pass. 
As if an infant's touch could urge 
Their headlong passage down the. verge, 
With step and weapon forward flung, 
Upon the mountain-side they hung. 
The mountaineer cast glance of piide 
Along Benledi's living side. 
Then fixed his eye and sable brow 
Full on Fitz-Jstmes — " How sa/st thou now ? 
These are Clan- Alpine's warriors true ; 
And, Saxon, — ^I am Roderick Dhu ! " 
Fitz-James was brave : — ^though to his heart 
The life-blood thrilled with sudden start. 
He manned himself with dauntless air, 
Eetumed the Chief his haughty stare. 
His back against a rock he bore. 
And firmly placed his foot before : — 
* Come one, come all I this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I ! " 
Sir Roderick marked — and in his eyes 
Respect was mingled with surprise, 

s2 
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And the stem joj whidi wanriors feel 
lu foemen woithy of their steeL 
Short space he stood — ^then wayed his hand : 
Down sank the disappearing band ; 
Each warrior vanished where he stood, 
In 4>room or bracken, heath or wood; 
Sauk biand and spear and bended bow, 
In osiers pale and copses low ; 
It seemed as if their mother Earth 
Had swallowed up her warlike birth. 
The wind's last breath had tossed in air 
Pennon, and plaid, and plumage fair,-^ 
The next but swept a lone hill-side, 
Where heath and fern were waving wide ; 
The smi's last glance was glinted* back. 
From spear and glaive, from targe and jack,^- 
The next, all unreAected, shone 
On bracken green and OGJd grey stone. 
Fitz-James looked round — ^yet scarce believed 
The witness that his sight received ; 
Such apparition well might seem 
Delusion of a dreadful dream. 
Sir Boderick in suspense he eyed, 
And to his look the Chief repUed, 
'^Teair nought — ^nay, that I need not say** 
But— doubt not aught from mine array. 
Thou art my guest ; — ^I pledged my word 
As far as Coikntogle ford : 
Nor would I call a clansman's brand 
For aid against one valiant hand. 
Though on our strife lay every vale 
Bent by the Saxon from the Gael. 
So move we on ; — ^I only meant 
To show the reed on which you leant. 
Deeming this path you might pursue 
Without a pass from Boderick Dhu." 
• • • • • 

The Chief in silence strode before. 
And reached that torrent's sounding shore. 
Which, daughter of three mighty Iulcs, 
From Vennachar in silver breaks. 

a • . . • 

And here his course the Chieftain stayed. 
Threw down his taiget and his plaid. 
And to the Lowland warrior said : — 
. " Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 
Vich- Alpine has discharged his trust, 

* i.e. reflected. 
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This murderous chief, this ruthless man, 

This head of a rebellious clan, 

Hath led thee safe, through watch and ward, 

Far past Clan- Alpine's outmost guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to steel, 

A chieftain's vengetmce thou shalt feel. 

See, here, all vantageless I stand, 

Armed, like thyself, with single brand ; 

For this is Coilantogle ford. 

And thou must keep thee with thy sword." 

The Saxon paused: — ''I ne'er delayed, 

When foeman bade me draw my blade ; 

Nay more, brave Chief, I vowed thy death ; . 

Yet sure thy fair and generous faith, 

And my deep debt for life preserved, 

A better meed have well deserved : — 

Can nought but blood our feud atone ? 

Are there no means ? "— " No, Stranger, none I 

And hear — ^to fire thy flagging zeal, — 

The Saxon cause rests on thy steel ; 

For thus spoke Fate : 
' Who spills the foremost foeman's life. 

His party conquers in the strife.' " 
" Then, by my word," the Saxon said, 
" The riddle is already read. 

Seek yonder brake beneath the diff — 

There lies Bed Murdoch, stark and stiff. 

Thus Fate has solved her prophecy, 

Then yield to Fate, and not to me. 

To James, at Stirling, let us go. 

When, if thou wilt be still his foe. 

Or if the King shall not agree 

To grant thee grace and favour free, 

I plight mine honour, oath, and word. 

That, to thy native strengths restored, 

With each advantage shalt thou stand, 

That aids thee now to guard thy land." 

Dark lightning flashed from Boderick's eye— 
"** Soars thy presumption, then, so high, 

Because a wretched kern ye slew. 

Homage to name to Boderick Dhu?. 

He yields not^ he, to man nor ^ate I 

Thou add'st but fuel to my hate : — 

My clansman's blood demands revenge. 

Not yet prepared ? — By heaven, I change 

My thought, and hold thy valour light 

As that of some vain carpet-knight. 

Who ill deserved my courteous care. 

And whose best boast is but to wear 

A braid of his fair lady's hair." 
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" I thank t>ee, Boderick, for the word ! 
It nerves my heart, it steels my sword ; 
For I have sworn this braid to stain 
f. In the best blood that warms thy. rein. 

Now, truce, farewell I and ruth, begone I — 
Yet think not that by thee alone, 
Proud Chief! can courtesy be shown ; 
Though not from copse, or Heath, or cairn, 
Start at my whistle clansmen stem, 
Of this small horn one feeble blast 
Would fearful odds against thee cast. 
But fear not-^oubt not — which thou wilt — 
We try this quarrel hilt to hilt.** 
Then each at once his falchion drew, 
Each on the ground his scabbard threw. 
Each looked to sun, and stream, and plain. 
As what they ne'er might see again ; 
Then foot, and point, and eye opposed, 
In dubious strife they darkly closed. 
Ill fared it then with Boderick Bhu, 
That on the field his targe he threw, 
Whose brazen studs and tough bull-hide 
Had death so often dashed aside ; 
For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 
Fitz- James's blade was sword and shield; 
He practised every pass and ward. 
To thrust, to strike, to feint, to guard ; 
While, less expert, though stronger far, 
The Quel maintained unequal war. 
. Three times in closing strife they stood, 
And thrice the Saxon sword drank blood — 
Ko stinted draught, no scanty tide. 
The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 
Fierce Boderick felt the fatal drain, 
And showered his blows like wintry rain, 
And, as firm rock, or castle-roof, 
Ap;ainst the winter shower is proof, 
The foe, invulnerable still. 
Foiled his wild rage by steady skill ;^ 
Till, at advantage ta'en, his brand 
Forced Boderick's weapon from his hand. 
And, backwards borne upon the lea, 
Brought the proud Chieftain to his knee. 
" Now, yield thee, or, by Him who made 

The world, thy heart's blood dyes my blade ! " 
" Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy I 
Let recreant yield who fears to die." 
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Like adder darting from his ooil, 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
Like monntain^cat who guards her young, 
Full at Fitz>James's throat he sprung, 
Received, but recked not of a wound, 
f And locked his arms his foeman round. 
Now, gallant 8axon, hold thine own ! 
No maiden's hand is round thee thrown ! 
That desperate grasp thy frame might feel 
Through bars of brass and triple steel ! " 
They tug, they strain I-^down, down, they go, 
The Gael aboye, Fitz-James below ! 
The Chieftain's gripe his throat compressed. 
His knee was planted in his breast ; 
His clotted locks he backward threw, 
Across his brow his hand he drew, 
From blood and mist to clear his sight,. 
Then gleamed aloft his dagger bright ! 
—But hate and fury ill supplied 
The stream of life's exhausted tide, 
And all too late the advantage came. 
To turn the odds of deadly game ; 
For, while the dagger gleamed on high, 
Heeled soul and sense, reeled brain and eye. ' 
Down came the blow I but in the heath 
The erring blade found bloodless sheath. 
The stru^ling foe may now imclasp 
The fainting Chiefs relaxing grasp ; 
Unwoonded from the dread& close. 
But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

Fitz-James summoned four squires by a bugle blast, and caused 
Roderick Dbu to be at once transported to Stirling, whither he 
himself sped as fast as his steed (which his squires had brought) 
would carry him. Douglas too had ventured to Stirling, where 
he was discovered and arrested. 



PART -V. 

DEATH OF RODERICK DHU. 

The old Minstrel seeking to share the captive lot of his mas« 
ter the Douglas, was conducted to the prison of Roderick Dhu. 

As the tall ship, whose lofty prore 
Shall never stem the billows more, 
Deserted by her gallant band. 
Amid the breakers lies astrand. 



n . 
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So, on his coach, lay Roderick Dhn ! 
And oft his ferered limbs he threw 
In toss abrupt, as when her sides 
Lie rocking in the advancing tides, 
That shake her frame with ceaseless beat. 
Yet cannot heave her from her seat; 
Oh I how unlike her course on sea! 
Or his free step on hill and lea ! — 
Soon as the Minstrel he could scan, 

•* What of thy lady ?— of my clan ?— 
My mother ? — ^Douglas ? — ^tell me all I 
Have they been ruined in my fieJl? 
Ah, yes ! or wherefore art thou here I 
Yet spe€kk, — speak boldly !— do not fear/ 
(For Allan, who his mood well knew. 
Was choked with grief and terror too.) 

" Who fought ?— who fled ? Old man, be brief ; 
Some might — for they had lost their Chief. 
Who basely live?— who bravely died? " 

" Oh, calm thee, Chief! " the Minstrel cried, 

** Ellen is safe ; "— " For that, thank Heaven ! ". 

*' And hopes are for the Douglas given ; 
The Lady Margaret too is well. 
And, for thy cIau— on field or fell, 
Has never harp of minstrel told, 
Of combat fought so true and bold. 
Thy stately pine is yet unbent. 
Though many a goodly bough is rent." 
The Chieftain reared his form on high, 
And fever's fire was in his eye ; 
But ghastly, pale, and livid streaks 
Chequered his swarthy brow and cheeks. 
— " Hark, Minstrel ! 1 have heard thee play, 
With measure bold on festal day. 
In yon lone isle . . . again where ne*er 
Shall harper play, or warrior hear . . . 
That stirring air that peals on high, 
O'er Dermid's race our victory. 
Strike it ! — and then (for weU thou canst) 
Free from thy minstrel-spirit glanced, 
Fling me the picture of the fight. 
When met mv clan the Saxon might, 
rn listen, till my fancy hears 
The clang of swords, the crash of spears ! 
These grates, these walls, shall vanish then, 
For the fair field of fighting men, 
And my free spirit burst away. 
As if it soared from battle fray.'* 
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The trembling bard with awe obeyed, — 

Slow on the harp his hand he laid ; 

But soon remembrance of the sight 

He witnessed from the mountain's height, 

With what old Bertram told at night. 

Awakened the full power of song, 

And bore him in career along ; — 

As shallop launched on rivei^s tide. 

That slow and fearful leayes the side, 

But, when it feels the middle stream, 

Driyes downwiurd swift as lightning^s beam. 

Bottle ot Beol' un Bnim. 

'* The Minstrel came once more to view 
The eastern ridge of Ben-yenue, 
For, ere he parted, he would say. 
Farewell to loyely Loch-Achiay — 
Where shall he find, in foreign land. 
So lone a lake, so sweet a strand ! — 
There is no breeze upon the fern, 

No ripple on the lake. 
Upon her eyrie nods the erne, 

xhe deer has sought the brake ; 
The small birds will not sing aloud, 

The springing trout lies sdll. 
So darkly glooms yon thunder-cloud. 
That swathes, as with a purple shroud^. 

Benledi's distant hill. 
Is it the thunder's solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread. 
Or echoes from the groaning ground 

The warrior's measured tread? 
Is it the lightningfs quiyering glance 

That on the thicket streams. 
Or do they flash on spear and lance 
The san's retiring beams ? 
— I see the dagger-crest of Mar, 
I see the Moray's silyer star, 
Waye o'er the cloud of Saxon war. 
That up the lake comes winding iat I 
To hero bonne for battle-strife. 

Or bard of martial lay, 
'Twere worth ten years of peaceful life. 

One glance at their array ! 
Their light-armed archers far and near, 

Suryeyed the tangled ground. 
Their centre ranks, with pike and spear, 
A twilight forest frowned. 
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Their barbM horsemen, in the rear, 

The stem bsttaliA crowned. 
No cymbal clashed, no clarion rang, 

Still were the pipe and drum ; 
Save heavy tread, and armour's clang, 

The sullen march was dumb. 
There breathed no wind their crests to shake. 

Or wave their flags abroad ; 
Scarce the frail aspen seemed to quake, 

That shadowed o'er their road. 
Their vaward* scouts no tidings bring. 

Can rouse no lurking foe, 
Nor spy a trace of living thing. 

Save when they stirred the roe; 
The host moves, like a deep sea-ware, 
Where rise no rocks its pride to brave. 

High-swelling, dark, and slow. 
The ]ak« is passed, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 
Before the Trosachs' rugged jaws ; 
And here the horse and spear-men pause, 
While, to explore the dangerous glen, 
Dive through the pass the archer-men. 
At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell. 
As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner-cry of hell \ 

Forth from the pass in tumult driven. 

Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 
The archery appear : 

For life ! for life ! their flight they ply— 

And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry. 

And plaids and bonnets waving high, 

And broad-swords flashing to the sky, 
Are maddening in their rear. 
Onward they drive in dreadful race, 

Pursuers and pursued ; 
Before that tide of flight and chase, 
How shall it keep its rooted place, 

The spearmen's twilight wood ? , 

— * Down, down,* cried Mar, *your lances down ! 

Bear back both friend and foe ! ' 
Like reeds before the tempest's frown, 
That serried grove of lances brown 

At once lay levell'd low ; 
And closely shouldering side to side, 
The bristling ranks the onset bide. 

* i.e. those in advance of the main army. 
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^* We'll quell the savage monntaineer, 

As their Tinchel * cows the game t 
They come as fleet as forest deer, 

"We'll drive them back as tame.' 
Bearing before them, in their course, 
The relics of the archer force, 
Like wave with crest of sparkling foam. 
Eight onward did Clan-Alpine come. 

Above the tide, each broad-sword bright 

Was brandishing like beam of light, 
Each tai^e was dark below ; 

And with the ocean's mighty swing, 

Whan heaving to the tempest's wing, 
They hurled them on the foe. 
I heard ^e lance's shiverine crash. 
As when the whirlwind rends the ash ; 
I heard the broad-sword's deadly claing, 
As if a hundred anvils rang ! 
But Moray wheeled his rear-ward rank 
Of horsemen on Clan- Alpine's flank — 

' My banner-man, advance ! 
I see,' he cried, ' their column shake. 

Now, gallants ! for your ladies' sake, 
Upon them with the lance ! ' 
The horsemen dashed among the rout, 

As deer break through the broom; 
Their steexis are stout, their swords are out, 

They soon make lightsome room. 
Clan-Alpine's best are backward borne, — 

Where, where was Boderick then ? 
One blast upon his bugle-horn 

Were worth a thousand men. 

• ••••• 
" Now westward rolls the battle's din, 

That deep and doubling pass within. 

• . • . • ' . 
Grey Ben-venue I soon repassed, 
Lorh-Katrine lay beneath me cast. 

The sun is set — the clouds are met — 

The lowering scowl of heaven 
An inky hue of livid blue 

To the deep lake has given ; 



* A circle of sportsmen, who, by surrounding a great space, 
and gradaally narrowing, brought immense quantities of deer 
together, which usually made desperate efforts to break through 
the Tinchel. 
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The plaided warriors of the North, 
High on the Tnountain thunder forth, 

And overhang its side ; 
While by the k^e below appears 
The darkening clond of Saxon spears. 

" Viewing the mountain's ridge askance, 
The Saxons stood in sullen trance, 
Till Moray pointed with his lance, 

And cried — * Behold yon isle ! 
See ! none are left to guard its strand, 
But women weak, that wring the hand : 
*Tis there of yore the robber band 

Their booty wont to pile ; — 
My purse, with bonnet-pieces* store 
To him will swim a bow-shot o'er, 
And loose a shallop from the shore. 
Lightly we'll tame the war-woif then, 
Lords of his mate, and brood, and den.* 
Forth from the ranks a spearman sprung, 
On earth his casque and corslet rung, 

He plunged him in the wave : — 
All saw the deed — the purpose knew, 
And to their clamours Ben-venue 

A mingled echo gave ; 
The Saxons shout, their mate to cheer. 
The helpless females scream for fear. 
And yells for rage the mountaineer. 
*Twas then, as by the outcry riven. 
Poured down at once the lowering heaven ; 
A whirlwind swept Loch-Katrine's breast, 
Her billows reared their snowy crest. 
Well for the swimmer swelled they high, 
To mar the Highland marksman's eye; 
For round him showered, 'mid rain and hail, 
The vengeful arrows of the G-ael. 
In vain. He nears the isle — and lo I 
His hand is on a shallop's bow. 
— Just then a flash of lightning came. 
It tinged the waves and strand with flame; 
I marked Duncraggan's widowed dame. 
Behind an oak I saw her stand, 
A naked dirk gleamed in her hand : — 
It darkened — ^but amid the moan 
Of waves I heard a dying groan ; — 
Another flash ! the spearman floats 
A weltering corse beside the boats, 

* GFold coins of James V. of Scotland, so called because the 
impression of the king on them represents him wearing a bonnet 
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And the stem Matron o'er him stood. 
Her hand and dagger streaming blood. 
*BeyengeI revenge!' the Saxons cried, 
The Gaels' exalting shont replied. 
Despite the elemental rage, 
Again they harried to engage ; 
Bat, ere they closed in desperate fight, 
Bloody with sparring came a knight, 
Sprang from his horse, and, from a crag, 
Waved 'twixt the hosts a milk-white flag. 
Clarion and trampet by his side 
Bang forth a trace-note high and wide, 
While, in the monarch's name, afax 
A herald's voice forbade the war. 
For Bothwell's lord, and Eoderick bold, 
Were both, he said, in captive hold." 
— ^Bat here the lay made sadden stand ; 
The harp escap'd the minstrel's hand I 
Oft had he stolen a glance, to spy 
How Roderick brooked his minstrelsy : 
At first, the Chieftain, to the chime, 
With lifted hand, kept feeble time ; 
That motion ceased, — ^yet feeling strong 
Varied his look as changed the song ; 
At length, no more his deafened ear 
The minstrel melody can hear ; 
His face grows sharp, — ^his hands are clenched, 
As if some pang his heart-strings wrenched ; 
Set are his teeth, — his fading eye 
Is sternly fixed on vacancy. 
Thns, motionless, and moanless, drew 
His parting breath, stoat Koderick Dhu !— 
Old Allan-bane looked on aghast, 
While grim and still his spirit passed ; 
Bat when he saw that life was fled. 
He poared his wailing o'er the dead. 



PART VI. 

Ellen's audience of the einq. 

Ellen, the while, with bursting heart, 
Remained in loidly bower apart, 
Where played, with many-coloared gleams, 
Through storied pane the rising beams. 
In vain on gilded roof they fall, 
And lightened up a tapestried wall. 
And for her use a menial train 
A rich collation spread in vain. 
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The banquet proud, the chamber gay, 

Scarce drew one curioas (>;lance .astray ; 

Or, if she looked, 'twas but to say, 

With better omen dawned the day 

In that lone isle, where waved on high 

The dun deer's hide for canopy ; 

Where oft her noble father shared 

The simple meal her care prepared. 

While Lufira, crouching by her side, 

Her station claimed with jealous pride. 

And Douglas, bent on woodland game. 

Spoke of the chase to Malcolm Graeme, 

Whose answer, oft at random made. 

The wandering of his thoughts betrayed. — 

Those who such simple joys have known 

Are taught to prize them when they're gone. 

But sudden, see, she lifts her head! 

The window seeks with cautious tread. 

What distant munic has the power 

To win her in this woeful hour ! 

Twas from a turret that o'erhung 

Her latticed bower, the strain was sung. 

Eas of tfyt Hmftciianits l^nntimKtu 

*' My hawk is tired of perch and hood. 
My idle greyhound loathes his food. 
My horse is weary of his stall, 
And I am sick of captiye thralL 
I wish I were as I have been, 
Hunting the hart in forests green, 
With bended bow and bloodhound free, 
For that's the life is meet for me. 

I hate to learn the ebb of time. 
From yon dull steeple's drowsy chime, 
Or mark it as the sunbeams crawl, 
Inch after inch, along the wall. 
The lark was wont my matins ring, 
The sable rook my vespers sing ; 
These towers, although a king's they be, 
Have not a hall of joy for me. 

No more at dawning mom I rise, 
And sun myself in Ellen's eyes, 
Drive the fleet deer the forest through, 
And homeward wend with evening dew ; 
A blythesome welcome blythely meet, 
And lay my trophies at her feet. 
While fled the eve on wing of glc 
That life is lost to love and me ! '* 
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The heart-sick lay was hardly said, 

The listener had not turned her head. 

It trickled still, the starting tear, 

When light a footstep strack her ear. 

And Snowdoim's graceful Knight -was near. 

She turned the hastier, lest again 

The prisoner should renew his strain. 
** Oh welcome, biaye Fitz-James ! " she said ; 
** How may an almost orphan maid 

Pay the deep debt?" — " Oh say not so ! 

To me no gratitude you owe. 

Not mine, alas ! the boon to give, 

And bid thy noble father live ; 

I can but be thy guide, sweet maid, « 

With Scotland's King thy suit to aid. 

No tyrant he, though ire and pride 

May lead his better mood aside. 

Come, Ellen, come ! — 'tis more than time ; 

He holds his court at morning prime." 

With beating heart, and bosom wrung, 

As to a brother^s arm she dung. 

Gently he dried the falling tear, 

And gently whispered hope and cheer ; 

Her faltering steps half led, half stayed. 

Through galleiy fair and high arcade, 

Till, at his touch, its wings of pride 

A portal arch unfolded wide. 

Within 'twas brilliant all and light, 

A thronging scene of figures bright ; 

It glowed on Ellen's dazzled sight. 

As when the setting sun has given 

Ten thousand hues to summer even. 

And, from their tissue, f&ncy frames 

Aerial knights and fairy dames. 

Still by Fitz- James her footing stayed 

A few faint steps she forward made, 

Then slow her drooping head she raised. 

And fearful round the presence gazed ; 

For him she sought, who owned this state, . 

The dreaded prince whose will was fate ! 

She gazed on many a princely port, 

Might well have ruled a royal court ; 

On many a splendid garb uie gazed, — 

Then turned bewildered and amazed. 

For all stood bare ; and, in the room, 

Fitz- James alone wore cap and plume. 

To him each lady's look was lent. 

On him each courtier's eye was bent ; 
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Midst fun, and silks, and jewels sheen, 
He stood, in simple Lincoln green, 
The centre of the glittering ring, — 
And Snowdonn's Knight is Scotland's King! 
As wreath of snow on mountain breast 
Slides from the rock that gave it rest 
Poor Ellen glided from her stay, 
And at the Monarch's feet she lay ; 
No word her choking voice commands, — 
She showed the ring, — she clasped her hands. 
Oh I not a moment could he brook, 
The generous prince, that suppliant look ! 
G-ently he raised her — and the while 
Checked with a glance the circle's smile. 
Graceful, but grare, her brow he kissed. 
And bade her terrors be dismissed ; — 
" Yes, Fair ; the wandering poor Fitz-James 
The fealty of Scotland claims. 
To him thy woes, thy wishes, bring ; 
He will redeem his pignet-ring. 
Ask nought for Douglas, — ^yester even, 
His prince and he have much forgiyen : 
Wrong hath he had from slanderous tongue, 
I, from his rebel kinsmen, wrong.** 

• •«••• 

Then forth the noble Douglas sprung, 
And on his neck his daughter hung. 
The Monarch drank, that happy hour. 
The sweetest, holiest draught of power, — 
When it din say, with godlike Toice, 
Arise, sad Virtue, and rejoice ! 
Yet would not James the general eye 
On nature's raptures long should pry ; 
He stepp'd between — " Nay, Douglas, nay. 
Steal not my proselyte away ! 
The riddle 'tis my right to read. 
That brought this happ^ chance to speed. 
Yes, Ellen, when disguised I stray, 
In life's more low but happier way, 
'Tis under name which reils my power. 
Nor falsely veils — ^for Stirling's tower 
Of yore the name of Snowdoun claims. 
And Normans call me James Fitc-James. 
Thus watch I o'er insulted laws. 
Thus learn to right the injured cause." 
Then, in a tone apart and low, 
— ** Ah, little traifress ! none must know 
What idle dream, what lighter thought, 
What vanity full dearly bought. 
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Joined to thine eje*s dark witchcraft, drew 

My spell-bound steps to Ben-venue, 

In dangerous hour, and all but gave 

Thy Monarch's life to mountain glaive ! " 

Aloud he spoke : — " Thou still dost hold 

That little talisman of gold. 

Pledge of my faith, Fitz-James's ring — 

What seeks fair Ellen of the King ? " 

Pull well the conscious maiden guessed, 

He probed the weakness of her breast; 

But, with that consciousness, there came 

A lightening of her fears for Ghrsebie, 

And more she deemed the Monarch's ire. 

Kindled 'gainst him, who, for her sire, 

Kebellious broad-sword boldly drew; 

And, to hrr generous feeling true, 

She craved the grace of Roderick Dhu. 
** Porbear thy suit : — ^the King of Kings 

Alone can stay life's parting wings. 

I know his heart, I know his h&md. 

Have shared his cheer, and proved his brand ;— > 

My fairest earldom would I give 

To bid Clan-Alpine's Chieftain live I 

Hast thou no oUier boon to crave ? — 

Ko other captive friend to save ? " 

Blushinff, sne turned her from the King, 

And to the Douglas gave the ring. 

As if she wished her sire to speak 

The suit that stained her glowing cheek. 
'* Nay, then, my pledge has lost its force. 

And stubborn justice holds her course. 

Malcolm, come forth ! " — And, at the word, 

Down kneeled the Grsme to Scotland's Lord. 
" Por thee, rash youth, no suppliant sues, 

Prom thee mav Vengeance claim her dues, 

Who, nurturea underneath our smile. 

Hast paid our care by treacherous wile, 

And sought amid thy faithful dan, 

A refuge for an outlawed man, 

Dishonouring thus thy loyal name. 

Petters and warder for the Graeme ! " 

His chain of gold the King unstrung. 

The links o'er Malcolm's neck he flung, 

Then gently drew the glittering band, 

And lud the dasp on Ellen's hand. 
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THE SKYLARK. 

It would be a difficult matter to find any one resident 
in England who has not, some time or other, heard 
that sweet songster — the skylark. Even those who 
continually reside in large, busy cities like London and 
Manchester, and who have not the enjoyment of listen- 
ing to its music in the open coimtry as it soars heaven- 
ward, winging its way through the deep blue sky, may 
often hear it pour out its song — merry still, if the 
captive be tended with affectionate care — ^from its patch 
of greensward at the bottom of a cage a foot square. 
Generally the little prisoner is a great favourite with 
its master and mistress, cheering them with its lively 
notes, and showing evident signs of pleasure whenever 
they are near, and in eveiy way appearing^ as happy as 
it possibly can be in its state of captivity. 

' To be up with the lark ' has long ago passed into a 
proverb for early rising ; and heard as tlds bird may 
be any fine morning in spring, when the first faint 
streaks of light tinge the eastern sky, it ia truly the 

bard of the blushing daini; 

or, as Thomson expresses it, 

t he messenger of jnom, 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning douds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations. 

And our great poet Milton mentions that one* of the 
pleasing incidents which accompany daybreak, is 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing startle the dull night ; 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorrow 
And at my window hid good-morrow. 

But one of our comic writers takes a different view. 
Listen to what he says : — 

Let others talk, upon a morning breezy, 

How well to rise while night and larks are flyings 

For my part, getting up seems not as easy 

By half as lying. 
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What if the lark does carol in the sky, 
Soaring beyond the reach of sight to find him out- 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a /y ? 

Pm not a trout ! 

Talk not to me of bees and snch like hums, 

The smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime — 

Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 

A bed of time. 

Why from a comfortable pillow start, 

To see fetint flushes in the East awaken ? — 

A fig, say I, for any streaky peH, 

Excepting bacon ! 

It is to be feared there are many who practise what is 
thus jocularly expressed ; but it should never be for- 
gotten — and especially by the young — that those who 
have succeeded most in life — those who have been 
healthy, wealthy, and wise-— have imitated the lark and 
other birds, in their habit of ' early to bed and early 
to rise.' 

Several kinds of larks are found in Europe, of which 
but four are to be met with in Great Britain. Of these 
the skylark and woodlark are the most admired. The 
skylark is one of the most, if not the most, common of 
our native songsters : and many, very many of our 
poets have written f erses in its praise, and drawn useful 
lessons from its life and habits. Except when soaring, 
its abode is on the earth, and very rarely does it alight 
on a tree, hedge, or bush. Its roosting place is the 
ground, where too it builds its nest. It does not hop, 
like most of the smaller birds, but runs along with 
great rapidity. It is very fond of rolling itself in the 
dust, like our common fowl, for the purpose of cleansing 
its plumage; hence those who keep a lark ought to 
provide the captive with a constant and plentiful supply 
of &esh river sand. 

Though so lowly a bird in the choice of its 

abode, on the other hand, its flight is indeed a lofby one. 

It soars higher and higher, becoming by degrees such 

a tiny speck in the bright blue sby^, that the eye is 

weary with looking at it, till at last it disappears alto- 

f2 
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gether to the sight, though we still hear its minstrel 
strains. It is then that we may truly say, 

Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven's gate sings. 

The contrast between its humble dwelling-place and 
its lofty upward soaring is thus beautifully given by 
Charles Swain : — 

Wherefore is thy song so ^7? 

Wherefore is thy flight so firee ? 
Singing— soarj^ig— day by day ; 

fliou'rt a bird of low degree ! 
Thral-la! 

Scarcely sheltered £rom the mould, 

We thy humble nest can see ; 
Wherefore is thy song so bold. 

Little bird of low degree ? 

Tirral-la! Tirral-lal 

Humbly though my dwelling lie. 
Next door neighbour to the earth ; 

Bank, though lifted ne'er so high, 
Cannot soar like humble worth : 
Tirral-la ! 

Shall I silently repine, 
When these birds of loftier airs 

Say no parent race of mine 
iBuilt a nest as high as theirs ? 
Tirral-la! Tirral-lal 

Give me but a summer mom, 
Sweet with dew and golden light, 

And the richest plumage born 
Well may envy me my flight ! 
Tirral-la! 

Through the azure halls of day. 

Where the path of freedom lies, 
Tirral-la I is still my lay — 

Onward, upward to the skies ! 

Tirral-la! Tirral-la! 

The oft-repeated * Tirral-la ' is one of the common 
notes of this bird. 

And what a beautiftil song tliat of the skylark is, 
as he soars aloft, singing to cheer his mate as she sits 
below on her eggs or broods o'er her young I What 
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powerful notes ! When he is but as a speck, or even lost 
to oar tired gaze, his music comes ringing to our eai's, 
80 clearly and distinctly, that we wonder how so small 
a thing can utter it. The poet Shelley, in one of 
the most beautiful pieces of poetry ever written, has 
thus celebrated the song of the bird : — 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert, 
That from heayen, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still, and higher. 

From the earth thou springest 
Like a doud of fire ; 

The deep blue thou wingest, 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever, singest. 

All the earth and air 

With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare. 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 

Like a glow-worm golden 

Li a dell of dew. 
Scattering unbeholden 
Its aenal hue 
Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view. 

Sounds of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Bain-awakened flowers, 
All that ever was 
Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow, 
The world shoi:dd listen then, as I am listening now. 

It is said that a person accustomed to the varied song, 
can tell by the notes and method of singing whether the 
bird is ascending, is stationary in the air, or is de- 
scending, without seeing it. 
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PART 11. 

However high the skylark soars, he never loses sight 
of home, and never stays away long. He generally 
descends leisurely, but rather more rapidly than he rose ; 
and he continues to pour out his song as he comes down 
to rejoin his mate, till he reaches a certain distance above 
the ground, where for a moment he remains suspended 
over the spot he so well knows ; then, folding his wings, 
the notes cease, and the vocalist drops like a stone close 
to the nest. Wordsworth speaks of this, and draws a 
moral from the life of the bird, in the following beautiful 
lines : — 

Ethereal minstrel I pilgrim of the sky I 

Dost thon despise the earth, where cares abound ? 

Or, while thy wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest, upon the dewy ground? 

Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will, 

Those quivering wings composed, that music still. 

To the last point of vision, and beyond, 
Mount, daring warbler ! that love^prompted strain, 

('Twizt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ! 

Yet might'st thou seem, proud privilege, to sing 

All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the Nightingale the shady wood — 

A privacy of glorious light is thine. 
Whence thou dost pour upon the world a flood 

Of harmony, with rapture more divine. 
Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam. 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 

Mrs. Hemans, too, has written in a similar strain :— 

Oh ! Skylark, for thy wing I 

Thou bird of joy and light, 
That I might soar and sing 

At heaven's empyreal height ! 
With the heathery hills beneath me, 

Whence the streams in glory spring. 
And the pearly clouds to wreathe me, 
' Skylark I on thy wing! 

Free, free from earth- bom fear, 
I would range the blessed sides. 

Through the blue divinely clear. 
Where the low mists cannot rise ! 
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And a thousand joyons measnies 
From my chainlees heart should spring, 

Like the bright rain's yemal treasures, 
As I wauder'd on thy wing. 

But oh ! the silver cords 

That around the heart are spun, 
From gentle tones and words, 

And kind eyes that make our sun ! 
To some low, sweet nest returning, 

How soon my love would bring 
There, there, the dews of morning, 

Skylark 1 on thy wing ! 

The skylark always builds on the ground iu corn- 
fields and meadows. The nest is composed of vegetable 
stalks, lined with fine hay and hair, tlie latter generally 
white. It is often placed in a little hollow of the ground or 
next a stone, to screen the inmates from the cold, and 
in any case it is built so as to have the full benefit of 
the sun^s heat and light. The bird is said sometimes 
to mine and drain the locality chosen. ^ The skylark,^ 
says the * British Naturalist,' ' selects her ground with 
care, avoiding clayey places, unless she can find two 
clods so placed as that no part of a nest between them 
would be below the surface. In more friable soil she 
scrapes till she has not only formed a little cavity, but 
loosened the bottom of it to some depth. Over this the 
first layers are placed very loosely, so that if any rain 
should get in at the top, it may sink to the bottom, and 
there be absorbed by Ae soil.' 

The poet Grahame has the following description of 
the skylark's nest, which is pretty accurate : — 

The daisied lea he loves, where tufts of grass 
Laxuriant crown the ridge ; there, with his mate, 
He foands their lowly house, of withered bents 
And coarsest speargrass ; next, the inner work 
With finer, and still finer fibres lays. 
Bounding it curious with his speckled breast.' 

' Another of our writers, Walter Thornbury, draws a 
lesson of humility firom the lowly abode of the skylark. 
He says : — 
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Three foot in the pleasant corn, 

Ij'ull thre^ foot in the com, 
The lark has sought his nest at night. 

To shelter in till mom. 

Yes, deep below the snn and wind. 
To where the field-moose dwells, 

Below, where the poppy showy bums 
In waving nooks and dells. 

Down far below the sparrow-hawk, 

Safe hidden from the stoat. 
The noisy young between the stalk 

All clamour in one note. 

The eagle seeks the snow Alp-top 

Proud in his royal birth, 
Sut the humble lark, safe and content^ 

Couches upon the earth. 

In England the skylark delights in open meadows and 
arable lands ; but in Scotland and Ireland its &.vonrite 
dwelling-place is the wild mountain moorland. So that 
James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, did not err in the 
following beautiful lay, describing the bird as belong- 
ing to the uncultivated country, or, as it is termed, the 
* wilderness : '— 

'Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless. 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay, and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud ; 
Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O'er fell and fountain sheen, 

O'er moor and mountain green. 
O'er the red streamer that heralds the day, 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow's rim. 
Musical cherub, soar, singing away ! 
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Then, when the gloaming comes 

Low in the heather blooms, 
Sweet will thy welcome and bed of loTe be I 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place — 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee ! * 

In the birdsellers* shops of London and other large 
towns, larks are very common during the proper season, 
when generally they may be purchased for a trifling 
amount A first-rate singer, however, will command a 
high price ; and large sums have often been rejected for a 
pet bird by its owner. A naturalist tells us of a poor 
chandler in Belfest who refused to part with his favour- 
ite songster for five guineas, ten guineas, and even a 
cow, successively offered by a gentleman for it. 

Although the skylark^s song in captivity is imdoubt- 
edly very sweet, especially when the bird is well looked 
after, yet most lovers of nature will prefer seeing this 
songster free on the wing. If possible, see it thus in the 
early morning ; and then say with Thomson — 

Peather^d lyric, warbling high, 
Sweetly gaining on the sky, 
Op'ning with thy matin lay 
(Natare's hymn) the eye of day ; 
Teach my soul, on early wing. 
Thus to soar and thos to sing. 

While the bloom of orient light 
CHlds thee in thy tonefhl flight, 
May the day-spring from on high. 
Seen by £ii&'s religions eye, 
Cheer me with his vital ray, 
Promise of eternal day. 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 

The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 
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Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in tlie &ce of the foe as he pass*d ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers wax^d deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride : 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 

Arid there lay the rider distorted and pale. 
With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of A^hur are loud in their wail. 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 

Byron. 
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The King was on his throne, 

The Satraps thronged the hall ; 
A thousand bright lamps shone 

O'er that high festival. 
A thousand cups of gold. 

In Judah deemed divine- 
Jehovah's vessels hold 

The godless Heathen^s wine. 

In that same hour and hall, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall, 

And wrote as if on sand : 
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The fingers of a man ; — 

A solitary hand 
Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw, and shook, 

And bade no more rejoice ; 
All bloodless wax'd his look, 

And tremulous his yoice. 
' Let the men of lore appear, 

The wisest of the ^fth,. 
And expound the words of fear, 

Which mar our royal mirth.* 

Chaldea's seers are good. 

But here they have no skill ; 
And the unknown letters stood 

Untold and awfiil still. 
And Babel's men of age 

Are wise and deep in lore ; 
But now they were not sage. 

They saw — but knew no more. 

A captive in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 
He heard the king's command, 

He saw that writing's truth. 
The lamps around were bright, 

The prophecy in view ; 
He read it on that night, — 

The morrow proved it true. 

' Belshazzar's grave is made, 

His kingdom passed away, 
He, in the balance weigh'd. 

Is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud his robe of state^ 

His canopy the stone ; 
The Mede is at his gate ! 
The Persian on his throne I ' 

Byron, 
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BY THE RIVERS OP BABYLON WE SAT 

DOWN AND WEPT. 

We sate down and wept by the waters 
Of Babel, and thought of the day 

When our foe, in the hue of his slaoghtersi 
Made Salem's high places his prey ; 

And ye, oh her desolate daughters I 
Were scattered all weeping away. 

While sadly we gazed on the river 
Which roll'd on in freedom below, 

They demanded the song ; but, oh never 
That triumph the stranger shall know ! 

May this right hand be withered for ever, 
Ere it string our high harp for the foe I 

On the willow that harp is suspended. 
Oh Salem ! its sounds should be free ; 

And the hour when thy glories were ended 
But left me that token of thee : 

And ne'er shall its soft tones be blended 
With the voice of the spoiler by me ! 

Byron, 



SOLITUDE. 



To sit on rocks, to muse o'er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell, 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 
amroU'd. 
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But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of men, 
To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 
And roam along, the world^s tired denizen, 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless ; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress 1 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued. 
If we were not, would seem to smile the less, 
Of all that flatter'd, followed, sought, and sued; 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitade 1 

Byron. 



DESCRIPTION OF A BULL-FIGHT. 

The lists are oped, the spacious area clear'd. 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round ; 
Long ere the first loud trumpet*s note is heard, 
No vacant space for lated wight is found. 

Hush'd is the din of tongues — on gaDant steeds, 
With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-pois'd 

lance. 
Four cayaliers prepare for Tentoious deeds, 
And lowly bending to the lists advance ; 
Rich are their scads, their chargers featly prance : 
If in the dangerous game they diine to-day, 
The crowd's loud shout and ladies' lovely glance. 
Best prize of better acts, they bear away. 
And all that kings or chie& e'er gain their toils repay. 

In costly sheen and gaudy doak array'd. 
But all afoot, the light-limb'd Matadore 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds; but not before 
The groimd, with cautious tread, is traversed o'er. 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed: 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof^ nor more 
Can man adiieve without the friendly steed- 
Alas ! too oft condemn'd for him to bear and bleed. 
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Thrice sotinds the clarion ; lo ! the signal falls, 
The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Gapes round the silent circle's peopled walls. 
Bounds witii one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildlj staring, fi^nms, with sounding foot. 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe : 
Here, there, he points his threatening flront, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail ; red rdJ* bis eye*s dilated glow. 

Sudden he stops ; his eye is fix'd : away, 
Away, thou heedlesff boy I prepare the spear : 
Now is thy time to perish, or display 
The skill that yet may.ch/eck bis msui career. 
With well-timed croupe * the nimble coursers veer ; 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes ; 
Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear : 
He flies, he wheels, distracted with Jiis throes ; 
Dart follows dart ; lance, lance ; loud bellowings speak 
his woes. 

Again he comes ; nor dart nor lance avail, 
Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse ; 
Though man and man's avenging arms assail, 
Vain are his weapons, vainer is hid force* 
One gallant steed is stretch'd a mangled corse ; 
Another, hideous sight ) tmseam'd appears. 
His gory chest unveils life's panting source ; 
Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears ; 
Staggering, but stemming all, bis lord unharm'd he bears. 

Foil'd, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last. 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay. 
Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray ; 
And now the Matadores around him play, 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand : 
Once more through all be bursts bis thundering way. 
Vain rage ! the mantle quits the cunning hand, 
Wraps bis fierce eye-— 'tis past—be sinks upon the sand ! 

* The croupe is a particular kind of leap taught in the riding- 
school. 
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Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 
Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 
He stops— he startfr-^lisdaining to decline : 
Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries, 
Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 
The decorated car appears — on high 
The corse is piled — sweet sight for vulgar eyes-^ 
Four steeds that spurn the rein, as sw^ as shy, 
Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by. 

Byron. 

THE ATTACK ON CORINTH. 

Lightly and brightly breaks away 

The Morning from her mantle grey, 

And the Noon will look on a sultry day. 

Hark to the trump, and the drum. 

And the mournful sound of the barbarous horn, 

And the £ap of the banners, that^flit as tfaey^re borne, 

And the neigh of the steed, and the multitude's hum, 

And the cla^, and the shout, ' They come ! they come I * 

The horsetails* are pludk'd from the ground, and the 

sword 
From its sheath ; and they fixrm, and but wait for the 

word. 



The steeds are all bridled, and snort to the rein ; 
Curved is each neck, and flowing each mane ; 
White is the foam of their champ on the bit ; 
The spears are uplifted ; the matches are lit ; 
The cannon are pointed, and ready to roar, 
And crush the wiali they have crumbled before: 
Forms in his phalanx each J^tnizar ; 
Alp at their head ; his right arm is bare, 
So is the blade of his scimitar ; 
The khan and the pachas are all at their poet ; 
The vizier himself at the head of the host. 
When the culverin's signal is fired, then on ; 
Leave not in Corinth a living one. 

* The hoieetails, fixed upon a laooe — a pacha's standaid. 
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' There the breach lies for passage, the ladder to scale ; 

And your hands on your sabres, and how should ye Ml V 

Thus uttered Coumourgi, the dauntless vizier ; 

The reply was the brandish of sabre and spear. 

And the shout of fierce thousands in joyous ire : — 

Silence — ^hark to the signal — fire I 

As the wolves, that headlong go 

On the stately buffalo, 
' Though with fiery eyes, and angry roar, 

And hoofs that stamp, and horns that gore. 

He tramples on earth, or tosses on high 

The foremost, who rush on his strength but to die : 

Thus against the wall they went. 

Thus the first were backward bent ; 

Many a bosom, sheathed in brass, 

Strewed the earth like broken glass, 

Shiver' d by the shot, that tore 

The ground whereon they moved no more : 

Even as they fell, in files they lay. 

Like the mower's grass at the close of day, 

When his work is done on the levelled plain ; 

Such was the fall of the foremost slain. 

As the spring-tides, with heavy plash, 

From the cliffs invading dash 

Huge firagments, sapp'd by the ceaseless fiow, 

Till white and thundering down they go, 

Like the avalanche's snow 

On the Alpine vales below ; 

Thus at length, outbreathed and worn, 

Corinth's sons were downward borne 

By the long and oft renew'd 

Charge of the Moslem multitude. 

Li firmness they stood, an^ in masses they fell, 

Heap'd by the host of the infidel, 

Hand to hand, and foot to foot : 

Nothing there, save death, was mute ; 

Stroke, and thrust, and fiash, and cry 

For quarter, or for victory. 

Mingle there with the volleying thunder, 

Which makes the distant cities wonder 
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How the sounding battle goes, 

If with them, or for their toes ; 

If they must mourn, or may rejoice 

In that annihilating voice, 

Which pierces the deep hills through and through 

With an echo dread and new. 

• ••••• 

From the point of encountering blades to the hilt| 

Sabres and swords with blood were gilt ; 

But the rampart is won, and the spoil begun, 

And all but the afler carnage done. 

ShriUer shrieks now mingling come 

From within the plundered dome : 

Hark to the haste of flying feet, 

That splash in the blood of the slippery street 

• ••••• 
From within the* neighbouring porch 
Of a long defended church, 
Where the last and desperate few 
Would the idling fight renew. 

The sharp shot dashed Alp to the ground ; 

Ere an eye could view the woimd 

That crashed through the brain of the infidel. 

Hound he spun, and down he fell ; 

A flash like fire within his eyes 

Blazed, as he bent no more to rise. 

Still Minotti dares dispute 
The latest portion of the land 
Left beneath his high command ; 
With him, aiding heart and hand, 
The remnant of his gallant band. 
Still the church is tenable, 

Whence issued late the fitted ball 

That half avenged the city^s fall, 
When Alp, her fierce assailant, fell : 
Thither bending sternly back, 
They leave before a bloody track ; 
And, with their fiices to the foe. 
Dealing wounds with every blow, 

6 
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The chief, and his retreating train, 
Join to those within the fane ; 
There they yet may breathe awhile. 
Sheltered by the massy pile. 

• • • « • t 
The foe came on, and few remain 

To strive, and those must strive in vain. 

• ••••• 
So near they came, the nearest stretched 
T o grasp the spoil he almost reached, 

When old Minotti's hand 
Touched with the torch the train— 

'Tis fired ! 
Spire, vaults, the shrine, the spoil, the slain. 
The turban*d victors, the Christian band, 
AU that of living or dead remain, 
HurPd on high with the shiver'd fime, 
In one wild roar expired I 
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Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his &rewell shot 
0*er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeams* misty light, 
And the lantern dimly burning. 

No useless cofiin enclosed his breast. 

Not in sheet or in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak aroimd him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the &ce that was dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 
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We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 
That the foe and the stranger woidd tread o'er his head, 

And we far away on the billow ! 

Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that's gone. 

And o'er his cold ashes upbraid him, — 
But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 

In the graye where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 
From the field of his fame j&esh and gory ; 

We carved not a line^ and we raised not a stone, — 
But we left him alone with his glory. 

Eev. C. Wolfe, 



CHEVY CHASE,* 

GrOD prosper long our noble king, 

Our lives and safeties all ! 
A woful himting once there did 

In Chevy Chase befall. 

To drive the deer with hound and horn 

Earl Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is imbom 

The hunting of that day. 

• 

The stout Earl of Northumberland 

A vow to God did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three sunmier days to take, — 

* Cfhevy Chase, a htinting-groimd on the Cheviots. Lord 
Percy was * poaching.' 

o 2 
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The chiefest harts in Chevy Chase 

To kill and bear away. 
These tidings to Earl Douglas camey 

In Scotland^ where he lay ; 

Who sent Earl Percy present word 
He would prevent his sport. 

The English earl, not fearing this, 
Did to the woods resort, 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold ; 

All chosen men of might, 
Who knew inll well, in time of need, 

To aim their shafts aright. 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran. 
To chase Qie &llow deer : 

On Monday they began to hunt. 
When daylight did appear ; 

And long before high noon, they had 
A hundred fat bucks slain ; 

Then, having dined, the drovers went 
To rouse them up again. . . . 

Lord Percy to the quarry* went 
To view the slaughter^ deer : 

Quoth he, ' Earl Douglas promisM 
This day to meet me here : 

' If that I thought he would net come. 
No longer would I stay.* 
With that, a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the earl did say : 

' Lo ! yonder doth Earl Douglas come, 

His men in aimour bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 
All marching in oiu: sight, — 

' All men of pleasant Tividale,^- 
Fast by the river Tweed.' 

* Then cease your sport,' Earl Percy said, 
* And take your bows with speed ; 

^ Quarry, slaughtered game. 
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* And now with me, my conntrymen, 

Your courage forih advance,— 
For neyer was there champion yet, 
In Scotland or in Fiance, 

* That ever did on horseback come. 

But, if my hap it were, 
I durst encoimter, man for man, 
With him to break a spear.' 

Earl Douglas, on a milk-whit'e steed. 

Most like a baron bold, 
Rode foremost of the company, 

Whose armour shone like gold : 

' Show me,' said he, * whose men you be 
That hunt so boldly here — 
That, without my consent, do chase 
And kill my &llow deer.' 

The man that first did answer make 

Was noble Percy, he; 
Who said, * We list not to declare. 

Nor show whose men we be : 

* Yet will we spend our dearest blood 

Thy chiefest harts to slay.' 
Then Douglas made a solemn vow, 
And thus in rage did say : 

' Ere thus I will outbrayM be. 
One of us two shall die : 
I know thee well — an earl thou art : 
Lord Percy I so am I. 

* But, trust me, Percy, pity 'twere, 

And great offence, to kill 
Any of these our harmless men^ 
For they have done no ill : 

* Let thou and I the battle try, 

And set our men aside.' 

* A coward he,' Lord Percy said, 

* By whom this is denied.' 
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Then steppM a gallant squire forth^ 
Witfaerington was his name, 

Who said, * I would not have it told 
To Henry, our king, for shame, 

' That e*er mj captain fought on foot, 
And I stood looking on ; 
Ye be two earls,* said Witherington, 
' And I a sqidre alone : 

* m do my best, that do I may. 
While I have strength to stand ; 
While I have power to wield my sword, 
1*11 fight with heart and hand.' 

Our English archers bent their bows. 
Their hearts were good and true ; 

At the first flight of arrows sent. 
Full threescore Scots they slew. 

Yet bides* Earl Douglas on l^e bent f 
As chieftain stout and good ; 

A stalwart captain all unmov'd, 
The shock he firmly stood. 

And throwing straight their bows away. 
They grasped their swords so bright, 
And now sharp blows, a heavy -shower 
On shields and helmets light ! 

They dosed full fiist on ev'ry side. 
No slackness was there found ; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

In sooth, it was a grief to see. 

And likewise for to hear 
The cries of men lying in their gore. 

And scattered here and there. 

♦ Bides, remains. f ^ent, hillside. 
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At last these two stout earls did meet, 

Like captains of great might ; 
Like lions wode * , they laid on load, f 

And made a cruel fight. 

' Yield thee. Lord Percy,* Douglas said ; 

' In fidth I will thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advance be, 
By James our Scottish king ; 

' Thy ransom I will freely give, 
And thus report of thee ; 
Thou art the most courageous knight 
That ever I did see.' 

* No, Douglas,' quoth Lord Percy then, 

* Thy proffer I do scorn ; 
I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was bom.' 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an 'RngliwTi bow. 
Which struck Earl Douglas to the heart 

A deep and deadly blow ; 

Who never spoke more words than these : 

* Fight on, my merry men all ! 
For why ? — ^my life is at an end — 

Lord Percy sees my fidl.' 

Then leaving liie, Earl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand. 
And said, ' Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would I had lost my land !' . . . 

A knight among the Scots there was ' 

Who saw Earl Douglas die. 
Who straight in wrath did vow revenge ' 

Upon the Earl Perc^ : 

Sir Hugh Monlgomeiy was he calFd, 

Who, with a spear most bright, 
Well mounted on a galUmt steed, 

Kan fiercely through llie fight ; 

* IFodie^ emi^vd, mad. f Lomi^hlawa, 
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And passed the English archers all, 

Without or dread or fear ; 
And through Earl Percy's body then 
He thrust his hateful spear. . . . 

This fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun, 
For when they rung the evening-bell 

The battle scarce was done. . « . 

Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail ; 
They washed their wounds in briny tears, 

But all would not avail. 

Their bodies, bathed in purple gore, 

They bore with them away ; 
They kissed them dead a thousand times, 

When they were dad in clay. 

Percy's Beliques, 



BOADICEA. 

The king of the Iceni died, -and left his possessions to be 
ruled jointly by the Eomans and his queen Boadicea. The 
Bomans seized the whole; and when Boadicea remonstrated, 
she and her family were grossly ill-treated. Boused by her 
wrongs, she soon raised an army, and, thirsting for Tengeance, 
destroyed several towns, and put to death 70,000 of her ene- 
mies. Suetonius marched against her, and in a fierce conflict, 
the Britons were defeated with great loss, and Boadicea slew 
herself after the battle in despair. 

Whkn the British warrior Queen, 

Bleeding from the Roman rods. 
Sought, with an indignant mien. 

Counsel of her countiy^s gods, 

Sage beneath the spreading oak 

Sat the Druid, hoary chief; 
Every burning word he spoke 
. Full of rage, and fuU of grief : — 
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' Princess ! if our aged eyes 

Weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
'Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 

' Kome shall perish ! — write that word 

In the blood that she has spilt ! 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 

' Home, for empire &r renowned, 
Tnunples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground- 
Hark I the Groth is at her gates I 

* Other Romans shall arise. 

Heedless of a soldier's name ; 
Sounds, not arms, shall win the prize, 
Harmony the path to fame. 

' Then the progeny that springs 
From the Crests of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad with wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 

* Regions Ceesar never knew 

Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his eagles never flew, 
None invincible as they.' 

Such the bard^s prophetic words. 

Pregnant with celestial fire. 
Bending as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 

She, with all a monarches pride. 

Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died,—* 

Dying, hurled them at tHe foe : 

* Ruffians I pitiless as proud. 

Heaven awards the vengeance due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed, — 

Shame and ruin wait for you I * Cowper, 
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THE POET, THE OYSTER, AND SENSITIVE 

PLANT. 

An oyster, cast upon the shore. 
Was heard, though never heard before, 
Complaining in a speech well worded, 
And worthy thus to be recorded :— 

Ah hapless wretch 1 condemned to dwell 
For ever in thy native shell ; 
Ordain'd to move when others please. 
Not for my own content or ease ; 
But tossM and buffeted about. 
Now in the water and now out, 
'Twere better to be bom a stone. 
Of ruder shape, and feeling none. 
Than with a tenderness like mine, 
And sensibilities so fine 1 
I envy that unfeeling shrub, 
Fast rooted against every rub. 
The plant he meant grew not far off. 
And felt the sneer with scorn enough ; 
Was hurt, disgusted, mortified, 
And with asperity replied. 

When, cry the botanists, and stare. 
Did plants called sensitive grow there ? 
No matter when — a poet^s muse is 
To make them grow just where she chooses. 

You shapeless nothing in a dish, 
You that are but almost a fish, 
I scorn your coarse insinuation. 
And have most plentiiul occasion 
To wish myself Jhe rock I view. 
Or such another dolt as you : 
For many a grave and learned clerk, 
And many a gay imletter^d spark. 
With curious touch examines me. 
If I can feel as well as he ; 
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And when I bend, retire, and shrink ^ 

Says — Well, 'tis more than one would think ; 

Thus life is spent (oh fie upon t !) 

In being touchM, and crying — don't I 

A poet, in his evening walk, 

Overheard and checked this idle talk. 

And your fine sense, he said, and yours, 

Whatever evil it endures. 

Deserves not, if so soon offended, 

Much to be pitied or oommended. 

Disputes, though short, are far too long, 

Where both alike are in .the wrong ; 

Your feelings, in their full amount. 

Are all upon your own account. 

You, in your grotto- work enclosed. 
Complain of being thus exposed ; 
Yet nothing ieel in that rough coat, 
l|^ave when the knife is at your throat, 
Wherever driven by wind or tide, 
Exempt fix)m every ill beside. 

And as for you, my Lady Squeamish, 
Who reckon every touch a blemish, 
If all the plants ^at can be found 
Embellishing the scene around, 
Should droop and wither where they groMT, 
You would not feel at all — not you. 
The noblest minds their virtue prove 
By pity, sympathy, and love : 
These, these are feelings truly fine. 
And prove their owner half divine. 

His censure reach'd them as he dealt it, 
And each by shrinking show'd he felt it. 

Cowper. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE AND GLOW-WORM. 

A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had cheered the village "with his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor yet when eventide was ended. 
Began to feel — as well he mights-* 
The keen demands of appetite ; 
When, looking eagerly around, 
He spied, far off, upon the ground, 
A something shining in the dark. 
And knew Uie glow-woim by his spark ; 
So stooping down from hawthorn top, 
He thought to put him in his crop. 
The worm, aware of his intent, 
Harangued him thus, quite eloquent— 

' Did you admire my lamp,' quotli he, 

' As much as I your minstrelsy. 
You would abhor to do me wrong. 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For *twas the self-same Power divine 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer the night/ 
The songster heard his short oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Released him, as my story tells. 
And found a supper somewhere else.' Cowper, 
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BOBERT BBUGE'S ADDliESH TO HIS ARMT.* 

Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has afben led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed. 
Or to glorious victorie ! 

* In the year 1314, the worthless king Edward II. inraded 
Scotland wiUi upwards of 100,000 men. He was met by king 
Tlobert Bruce at the head of 40,000 Scots. Bruce was victorious, 
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Now'b the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o* battle lour : 
See approach proud Edward's pow'r — 
Edward I Chains and sLaverie ! 

Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Traitor I coward I tom and flee I 

Wha for Scotland's Ejng and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Free-man stand, or firee-man fa' ? 
Caledonian 1 on wi' me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains, 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall — ^they shall be free ! 

Lay the proud usurpers low I 
Tjrrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty's in every blow ! 

Forward I let us do, or die I 

Bums. 



A ROSE-BUD BY MY EAELY WALK. 

A ROSE-BUD by my early walk, 
Adown a corn-enclosed bawk • 
Sae gently bent its thorny stalk, 
All on a dewy morning. 

Ere twice the shades o' dawn are fled, 
In a' its crimson glory spread. 
And drooping rich the dewy head, 
It scents the early morning. 

and the EngliBh were routed with immense slanghter. The 
poetical add^ss is supposed to be spoken by Bruce on the 
approach of the enemy. 
♦ Bank. 
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Within the bush, her covert nest 
A little linnet fondly prest, 
The dew sat chilly on her breast 
Sae early in the morning. 

She soon shall see her tender brood 
The pride, the pleasure o' the wood, 
Amang the fresii green leaves bedew'd, 
Awake the early morning. 

MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Mt heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart's in the Highlands a-chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, — 
My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go. 
Farewell to the Highlands, farewell to the North, 
The birth-place of valour, the country of worth ; 
Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 

Farewell to the mountains high cover'd with snow ; 
Farewell to the straths and green valleys below ; 
Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging woods ; 
Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring floods. 
My heart's in the Highlands, my heart is not here ; 
My heart's in the Highlands a- chasing the deer ; 
Chasing the wild deer, and following the roe, — 
My heart's in the Highlands, wherever I go. 

Bums,* 



THE VILLAGE PREACHER. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose. 
The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 

* The first half stanza of this song is old, the rest is mine. 
Robert Bums, 
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A man he was 'to all the ooimtxy dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Hemote from towns he rah his godly race, 

Nor e^er had changed, nor wished to change, his place ; 

Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 

£y doctrines fashion'd to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learnt to prize. 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train, 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain ; 

The long-remember'd beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spend^mft, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to scay. 

Sat by his fire, and taik'd the night away ; 

Wept o*er his wounds, or tales of sorrow done. 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe ; 

Careless their merits or their &ult8 to scan. 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride. 
And e'en his filings lean'd to virtue*s side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He wateh'd and wept, he pray'd and felt for all ; 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries, 
To tempt its new«fledged ofispring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
AUui'ed to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Goldsmith, 



BETUEN OF SPRING. 

Now the golden mom alofl 

Waves her dew-bespangled wing, 

With vermeil cheek and whiiq>er soft 
She woos the tardy spring; 
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Till April starts, and calls around 
The sleeping fragrance from the ground ; 
And lightly o'er the living scene 
Scatters his freshest, tenderest green. 

New-bom flocks, in rustic dance, 
Frisking ply their feeble feet ; 

Forgetful of their wintry trance, 
The birds his presence greet ; 

But chief, the sl^hurk warbles high 

His trembling thrilling ecstasy ; 

And, lessening from the dazzled sight, 

Melts into air and liquid light. 

Rise, my soul ! on wings of fire. 
Rise the rapturous choir among ; 

Hark ! 'tis nature strikes the lyre, 

And leads the general song : 
* Warm let the lyric transport flow, 

Warm as the ray that bids it glow ; 

And animates the vernal grove 

With health, with harmony, with love.' 

Yesterday the sullen year 

Saw the snowy 'whirlwind fly ; 
Mute was the music of the air. 
The herd stood drooping by : 
Their raptures now that wildly flow. 
No yesterday nor morrow know; 
'Tis man alone that joy descries 
With forward, and reverted eyes. 

Smiles on past misfortune^s brow 

Sofl reflection's hand can trace ; 
And o'er the cheek of sorrow throw 

A melancholy grace ; 
While hope prolongs our happier hour, 
Or deepest shades, that dimly lour 
And blacken round our weary way, 
Gilds with a gleam of distant day. Gray. 
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THE COUNCIL OF HORSES. 

Upon a time a neighing steed, 

Who grazed among a numerous breed, 

With mutiny had fired the train, 

And spread dissension through the plain. 

On matters that concerned the state, 

The council met in grand debate. 

A Colt whose eyeballs flamed with ire, 

Elate with strength and youthful fire, 

In haste stepped forth before the rest. 

And thus the listening throng addressed : 

' Goodness, how abject is our race, 
Condemned to slavery and disgrace ! 
Shall we our servitude retain, 
Because our sires have borne the chain ? 
Consider, friends I your strength and might ; 
'Tis conquest to assert your right. 
How cumbrous is the gilded coach 1 
The pride of man is our reproach. 
Were we design^ for daily toil. 
To drag the ploughshare through the soil, 
To sweat in harness through the road, 
To groan beneath the carrier*s load ? 
How feeble are the two-legg'd kind ! 
What force is in our nerves combined I 
Shall then our nobler jaws submit 
To foam and champ the galling bit ? 
Shall haughty man my back bestride ? 
Shall the sharp spur provoke my side ? 
Forbid it, heavens ! reject the rein : 
Your shame, your infamy, disdain. 
Let him the lion first control, 
And still the tiger's &mish*d growl. 
Let us, like them, our freedom claim, 
And make him tremble at our name.' 

A general nod approv'd the cause, 
And all the circle neigh'd applause. 
When, lo 1 with grave and solemn pace, 
A steed advanced before the rage, 

H 
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With age and long experience wise ; 
Aronnd he cast his thoughtful eyes, 
And, to the murmurs of the train, 
Thus spoke the Nestor of the plain : 

' When I had health-and strength like you 
The toils of servitude I knew ; 
Now grateM man rewards my pains, 
And gives me ^ these wide domains. 
At will I crop the year's increase ; 
My latter life is rest and peace. 
I grant, to man we lend our pains, 
And aid him to correct the plains ; 
But doth not he divide the care. 
Through aU the labors of the year ? • 
How many thousand structures rise, 
To fence us from inclement skies ! 
For us he bears the sultry day. 
And stores up aU our winter's hay. 
He sows, he reaps^the harvest's grain ; 
We share the toil and share the grain. 
Since every creature was decreed 
To aid each other's mutual need, 
Appease your discontented mind, 
And act the part by Heaven assigned.' 

.The tumult ceased, the Colt submitted. 
And, like his ancestors, was bitted. Gay. 



THE HARE AND MANY FRIENDS. 

Friendship, like love, is but a name. 
Unless to one you stint the flame. 
The child whom many fathers share. 
Hath seldom known a father's care. 
'Tis thus in friendships ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a friend. 
A Hare who, in a civil way, 
Complied with everything, like Gay, 
Was known to all the bestial train 
Who haunt the wood, or graase the plain : 
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Her care was never to offend, 
And every creature was her friend. 
A» forth she went at early dawn, 
To taste the dew-besprinkled lawn, 
Behind she hears the hunter's cries, 
And from the deep-mouth*d thunder flies. 
She starts, she stops, she pants* for breath j 
She hears the near approach of death : 
She doubles to misl^ the hounds, 
And measures back her mazy rounds ; 
Till, feinting, in the public way, 
Half dead with fear die gasping ]ay. 
What transport in her bosom grew, 
When first the Horse appeared in view ! 

* Let me,' says she, * your back ascend, 
And owe my safety to a fHend. 
You know my feet betray my flight ; 
To friendship every burden's light.' 

The Horse replied, * Poor honest Puss, 
It grieves my heart to see you thus : 
Be comforted, relief is near. 
For all your friends are in the rear.' 
She next the stately Bull implored ; 
And thus replied the mighty lord : 

* Since every beast alive can tell 
That I sincerely wish you well, 
I may, without offence, pretend 
To take the freedom of a firiend. 
Love calls me hence ; a favourite cow 
Expects me near yon barley-mow ; 
And, where a lady's in the case. 
You know all other things give place. 
To leave you thus might seem unkind : 
But see, ^e Goat is just behind*' 

The Goat remarked her pulse was high 
Her languid head, her heavy eye : 

* My back,' says fshe, * may do vou harm ; 
The Sheep's at hand, and wool is warm.' 

The Sheep was feeble and complain'd, 
' His sides a load of wool sustain'd ; ' 

e2 
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Said be was slow, confessed his fears, 
* For honnds eat sheep as well as hares.' 
She now the trotting Calf addressM, 

To save from death a friend distressed, 
' Shall I,* says he, ' of tender age, 

In this important care engage ? 

Older and abler passed you by ; 

How strong are tiiose ! how weak am 1 1 

Should I presume to bear you hence, 

Those friends of mine may take offence. 

Excuse me, then ; you know my heart ; 

But dearest friends, alas I must part. 

How we shall all lament ! adieu I 

For see, the hoimds are just in view.' Gay. 



HYMN ON THE NATIVITY. 

It was the winter wild. 
While the heaven-bom child 

All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 
Nature, in awe to him, 
Had doffed her gaudy trim. 

With her great master so to sympathize. . . • 

No war, or battle's sound, 
Was heard the world around : 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung ; 
The hooked chariot stood 
Unstain'd with hostile blood ; 

The trumpet spake not to the arm^d throng ; 
And kings sat still with awfid eye. 
As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord was by. 

But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began : 
The winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kiss'd, 

Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
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Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 

While birds of cahn sit brooding on the charmM wave. 

The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fix'd in steadfast gaze, 

Bending one way their precious influence ; 
And will not take their flight, 
For all the morning light, 

Or Lucifer that ofl^en warned them thence ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until the Lord himself bespake, and bid them go. 

And, though the shady gloom 
Had given day her room. 

The sun himself withheld his wonted speed, 
And hid his head for shame, 
As his inferior flame 

The new-enlighten'd world no more should need . 
He saw a greater Sun appear 
Than his bright throne, or burning axletree could bear. 

The shepherds on the lawn, 
Or e'er the point of dawn. 

Sat simply chatting in a rustic row ; 
Full little thought they then, 
That the mighty Pan 

Was kindly come to live with them below ; 
Perhaps their loves, or else their sheep. 
Was aQ that did their silly thoughts so busy keep. 

When such music sweet 
Their hearts and ears did greet. 

As never was by mortal flnger strook ; 
Divinely- warbled voice 
Answering the stringed noise, 

As all their souls in blissful rapture took : 
The air, such pleasure loth to lose. 
With thousand echoes still prolongs each heavenly close. 

At last surrounds their sight 
A globe of circular light. 

That with long beams the shamefaced night array 'd ; 
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The helmed Cherubim, 
And sworded Seraphim, 

Are seen in glittering ranks with wings display'd, 
Harping in loud and solemn quire, 
With unexpressive notes, to Heaven's new-bom Heir. 

Such music (as 'tis said) 
Before was never made. 

But when of* old the sons of morning stmg. 
While the Creator great 
His constellations set, 

And the well-balanced world on hinges hung ; 
And cast the dark foundations deep, 
And bid the weltering waves their oozy channel keep. 

Eing out, ye crystal spheres ; 
Once bless our human ears, 

If ye have power to touch our senses so ; 
And let your silver chime 
Move in melodious time ; 

And let the base of Heaven's deep organ blow ; 
And "vy^ith your ninefold harmony, 
Make up full concert to the angelic symphony. 
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Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime, 
Young Lycidas, and hath not lef); his peer : 
Who would not sing for Lycidas ? He knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme. 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind. 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

For we were nursed upon the self-same hill. 
Fed the same flock by fountain, shade, and rill. 
Together both, ere the high lawns appear'd 
Under the opening eye-lids of the mom, 
We drove a-field ; and both together heard 
What time the gray-fly winds her sultry horn, 
Battening our flocks with the fresh dews of night, 
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Oft till the star, that rose at evening bright, 
Toward heaven's descent had sloped his westering 
ivnoei* • • • 

But, O, the heavy change, now thou art gone. 
Now thou art gone, and never must return ! 
Thee, shepherd, thee, the woods, and desert caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrowq, 
And all their echoes, mourn : 
The willows, and the hazel copses green, 
Shall now no more be seen 
Fanning their joyous leaves to thy sofb lays. 
As killing as the canker to the rose. 
Or taint- worm to the weanling herds that graze, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear. 
When first the white-thorn blows ; 
Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherd's ear. . . . 
— Gall the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eyes. 
That on the green turf suck the honey'd showers. 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 
The white pink, and the pansy freak'd with jet, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 
To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. . . . 

Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more, 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead. 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
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Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high> 

Through the dear might of Him that walked the waves; 

Where, other groves and other streams along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpresaive nuptial song. 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solenm troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory move, 

And wipe the tears for ever firom his eyes. 



THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

Shylock, the Jew, lived at Venice : he was an usurer, 
who had amassed an immense fortune by lending n\pney 
at great interest to Christian merchants.- Shylock, 
being a hard-hearted man, exacted the payment of the 
money he lent with such severity, that he was much 
disliked by all good men, and particularly by Antonio, 
a young merchant of Venice; and Shylock as much 
hated Antonio, because he used to lend money to people 
in distress, and -would never take any interest for the 
money he lent ; theretbre there was great enmity be- 
tween this covetous Jew and the generous merchant An- 
tonio. Whenever Antonio met Shylock on the Bialto 
(or Exchange), he used to reproach him with his usuries 
and hard dealings; which the Jew would bear with 
seeming patience, while he secretly meditated revenge. 

Antonio was greatly beloved by all his fellow-citizens; 
but the friend who was nearest and dearest to his heart 
was Bassanio, a noble Venetian, who, having but a 
small patrimony, had nearly exhausted his little foitune 
by living in too expensive a manner for his slender 
means, as young men of high i*ank with small fortunes 
are too apt to do. ■ Whenever Bassanio wanted money, 
Antonio assisted him ; and it seemed as if they had but 
one heart and one purse between them. 

One day Bassanio came to Antonio, and told him 
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that he wished to repair his fortune hy a wealthy 
marriage with a lady whom he dearly loved, whose 
fiither, lately dead, had left her sole heiress to a large 
estate ; but not having money to furnish himself with 
an appearance befitting the lover of so rich an heiress, 
he besought Antonio to add to the many favours he 
had shown him, by lending him three thousand ducats. 
Antonio had^ no money by him at that time to lend 
his friend; but expecting soon to have some ships 
come home laden with merchandise, he said he would 
go to Shylock, the rich money-lender, and borrow the 
money upon the credit of those ships. 

Antonio and Bassanio went together to Shylock, and 
Antonio asked the Jew to lend him three thousand 
ducats upon any interest he should require, to be paid 
out of the merchandise contained in his ships at sea. 
On this Shylock thought within himself : ' If I can 
once catch him on the hip, I will feed £it the ancient 
grudge I bear him ; he hates our Jewish nation ; he 
lends out money gratis ; and among the merchants he 
rails at me and my well-earned bargains, which he calls 
interest. Cursed be my tribe if I foigive him I ' But 
pretending kindness, and that all he did was to gain 
Antonio's love, he said he would lend him the three 
thousand ducats, and take no interest for his money ; 
only Antonio should go with him to a lawyer, and there 
sign in merry sport a bond, that if he did not repay the 
money by a certain day, he would forfeit a pound of flesh, 
to be cut off from any part of his body that Shylock 
pleased. 

' Ck)ntent,* said Antonio ; ' I will sign to this bond, 
and say there is much kindness in the Jew.' Bassanio 
said Antonio should not sign to such a bond for him : 
but still Antonio insisted that he would sign it, for that 
before the day of payment came, his ships would return 
laden with many times the value of the money. 

Shylock, hearing this debate, exclaimed, * O father 
Abraham, what suspicious people these Christians are I 
Their own hard dealings teach them to suspect tb 
thoughts of others. I pray you tell me this, Bassani<^ 
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if he should break this day, what should I gain by the 
exaction of the forfeiture? A pound of man's flesh, 
taken from a man, is not so estimable, nor profitable 
neither, as the flesh of mutton or of beef. I say, to buy 
his &Tour I offer this friendship : if he will take it, so ; 
if not, adieu.' 

At last, against tihe advice of Bassanio, who, notwith* 
standing all the Jew had said of his kind intentions, 
did not like his friend should run the hazard of this 
shocking penalty for his sake, Antonio signed the bond, 
thinking it really was (as the Jew said) merely in'sport. 

The rich heiress that Bassanio wished to marry lived 
near Venice, at a place called Belmont : her name was 
Portia, and in the graces of her person and her mind 
she was- nothing inferior to that Portia, of whom we 
read, who was Cato's daughter, and the wife of Brutus. 
Bassanio, being so kindly supplied with money by his 
fiiend Antonio at the hazard of his life, set out for 
Belmont with a splendid train, and attended by a 
gentleman of the name of Gratiano. Bassanio proving 
successful in his suit, Portia in a short time consented 
to accept him for a husband. 

Bassanio confessed to Portia that he had no fortune, 
and that his high birth and noble ancestry were all that 
he could boast of; she, who loved him for his worthy 
qualities, and had riches enough not to regard wealw 
in a husband, answered with a graceful modesty, that 
she would wish herself a thousand times more &ir, and 
ten thousand times more rich, to be more worthy of 
him ; and then the accomplished Portia prettily dis- 
ptaised herself, and said she was an unlessoned girl, 
unschooled, unpractised, yet not so old but that she 
could learn, and that she would commit her gentle 
spirit to be directed and governed by him in all things ; 
and she said, ' Myself and what is mine, to you and 
yours is now converted.* 

The happiness of these lovers was sadly crossed at 
this moment by the entrance of a messenger, who 
brought a letter from Antonio containing fearful tidings. 
When Bassanio read Antonio's letter, Portia feared 
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that it was to tell him of the death of some dear friend, 
he looked so pale ; and inquiring what was the news 
which had so distressed him, he said, ' sweet Portia, 
here are a few of the tmpleasantest words that ever 
blotted paper : gentle lady, when I first imparted my 
love to you, I freely told you all the wealth I had ran 
in my veins ; but I should have told you I had less 
than nothing, being in debt.' Bassanio then told 
Portia what has been here related, of his borrowing the 
money of Antonio, and of Antonio's procuring it of 
Shylock the Jew, and of the bond by which Antonio 
had engaged to forfeit a pound of £esh, if it was not re- 
paid by a certain day ; and then Bassanio read Antonio's 
letter, the words of which were, * Sweet BasmniOy my 
ships are all lost, my bond to the Jew is forfeited, and 
since in paying it is impossible I should live, I could 
wish to see you at my death ; notwithstanding, use your 
pleasure ; if your love for me do not persuade you to 
come, let not my letter,^ * O my dear love,' said 
Portia, 'despatch all business and begone; you shall 
have gold to pay his money twenty times over, before 
this kind firiend shall lose a hair by my Bassanio's 
fault ; and as you are so dearly bought, I will dearly 
love you.' Portia then said she would be married to 
Bassanio before he set out, to give him a legal right to 
the money ; and that same day they were married, and 
Gratiano was also married to Nerissa, Portia's fair 
waiting gentlewoman, with whom he had fallen in love f 
and Bassanio and Gratiano, the instant they were 
married, set out in great haste for Venice, where 
Bassanio found Antonio in prison. The day of paying 
being past, the cruel Jew would not accept of lihe money 
which Bassanio offered him, but insisted upon having a 
pound of Antonio's flesh. A day was appointed to try 
this shocking cause before the duke of Venice, and Bas- 
sanio awaited in dreadful suspense the event of the trial 
According- to advice which Portia received from 
Bellario, a relation of hers, and a learned counsellor, 
she dressed herself and her maid Nerissa in men's 
apparel, and putting on the robes of a counsellor, she 
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took Nerissa along with her as her clerk ; and setting 
out immediately, they arrived at Venice on the very 
day of the trial 

The scene of the trial, as represented by Shakspeare, 
was as follows : 

Yekicb. a Court qf Justice. 

Enter the Duxs ; the Magnificobs ; Ainx>Nio, BissAmo, Gill- 
TiANO, Saulbino, Souiino, and others. 

Luke. What, is Antonio here? 

Antonio. Beady, so please your grace. 

Duke. I am sony for thee : thou art come to answer 
A stony adyersary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 

Antonio, I have heard, 

Your grace hath ta*en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous course ; but since he stands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can cany me 
Out of his eniy's reach, I do oppose 
My patience to his fury, and am arm'd 
To suffer, with a quietness of spirit. 
The very tyranny and rage of his. 

Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court. 

Salanio. He's ready at the door: he comes, my lord. 

BkUo" Setlock. 

Duke. Make room, and let him stand before our face. — 
Shylock, the world thinks, and I think so too. 
That thou but lead'st this fashion of thy malice 
To the last hour of act ; and then, 'tis uiought 
Thou'lt show thy mercy and remorse, more strange 
Than is thy strange apparent cruelty ; 
And where thou now exact'st the penalty, • 
(Which is a pound of ihis poor merchant's flesh,) 
Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture, 
But, touch'd with himian gentleness and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his losses. 
That haye of Jate so huddled on his back, 
Enough to press a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiseration of his state 
From brassy bosoms, and rough hearts of flint. 
From stubborn Turks and Tartars, never train'd 
To offices of tender courtesy. 
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We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shylock. I have possessed your grace of what I purpose ; 
And by onr holy Sabbath have I sworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 
If you deny it^ let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your city's freedom* 
You'll ask me, why I rather choose to have 
A weight of carrion flesh, than to receive 
Three thousand ducats : I'll not answer that : 
But say, it is my humour: is it answer'd ? 
What if my house be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleased to giye ten thousand ducats 

To have it baned ? 

I can give no reason, nor will I not, 

More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing, 

I bear Antonio, that I follow thus 

A losing suit against him. Ai^ jon answer'd ? 

Bassanio. This is no answer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shylock, I am not bound to please thee with my answer. 

Bassanio, Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 

Shylock. Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 

Bassanio. Every offence is not a hate at first. 

Shylock, What, would'st thou have a serpent stiug thiee 
twice? 

Antonio. I pray you, think you question with the Jew. 
You may as well go stand upon the beach. 
And bid the main flood bate his usual height ; 
You may as well use question with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb ; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise. 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven ; 
You may as well do any thing most hard. 
As seek to soften that (than which what's harder ? ) 
His Jewish heart — Therefore, I do beseech you. 
Make no more offers, use no farther means, 
But, with all brief aod plain oonveniency. 
Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 

Bcusanio. For thy three thousand ducats here is six. 

Shylock, If every ducat in six thousand ducats 
Were in six parts, and every part a ducat» 
I would not draw them : I would have my bond. 

Duke. How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering none ? 

Shylock, What judgment shall I dread, doing no wrong ? 
You have among you many a pnrchas'd slave. 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts. 
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Because you bought them : — Shall I say to you, 
Let them be free, marry ihem to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under btirdens? let their beds 
Be made as soft as yours, and let their palates 
Be season'd with such viands ? You will answer, 
The slaves are ours. — So do I answer you : 
The pound of flesh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought ; 'tis mine, and I will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law I 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 
I stand for judgment : answer; shall I have it? 

Duke. Upon my power I may dismiss this court, 
Unless Bellario, a learned doctor, 
Whom I have sent for to determine this, 
Come here to-day. 

Solanio, My lord, here stays without 

A messenger with letters from the doctor, 
New come from Padua. 

Duke. Bring us the letters : call the messenger. 

Bassanio. Gkxxl cheer, Antonio I What, man ! courage yet ! 
The Jew sball have my flesh, blood, bones, and all, 
Ere thou shalt lose for me one drop of blood. 

Antonio. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meetest for death : the weakest kind of fruit 
Drops earliest to the ground, and so let me. 
You cannot better be emplo/d, Bassanio, 
Than to live still, and write mine epitaph. 

Enter Nebissa, dressed like a lawyer's clerk. 

Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario ? 

Nerissa. From both, my lord. Bellario greets your grace. 

[Presents a letter. 

Bassanio. Why dost thou whet thy knife so earnestly? 

/9Ay/ocAr. To cut the forfeiture from that bankrupt there. . . 

Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court : — 
Where is he? 

Nerissa, He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your answer, whether you'll admit him. 

Duke. With all my heart. . . . 

Enter Vosmxi dressed like a doctor of laws. 

Duke. Give me your hand. Came you ttom old Bellario ? 

Portia. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome : take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 
That holds this present question in the court? 

Portia. I am informed thoroughly of the cause.— 
Which is the merchant hero and which the Jew ? 
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Ihtke, Antonio and old Shylock, both stand forth. 

Portia, Is your name Shylock ? 

Shylock, Shylock is my name. 

Portia. Of a strange nature is the suit you follow ; 
Yet in such rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. — 
You stand within his danger, do you not? [To Antonio. 

Antonio, Ay, so he says. 

Portia, Do you confess the bond ? 

Antonio, I do. 

Portia. Then must the Jew be merciful. 

Shylock, On what compulsion must I ? tell me that. 

Portia, The quality of mercy is not strain'd ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain firom heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice bless'd ; 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty. 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway. 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God's, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this, — 
That in the course of justice none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. I have spoke thus'much. 
To mitigate the justice of thy plea, 
Which if thou follow, this strict court of Venice 
Must needs give sentence 'gainst the merchant there, 

Shylock. My deeds upon my head ! I crave the law. 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 

Portia. Is he not able to discharge the money ? 

Bassanio. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court ; 
Yea, twice the sum : if that will not suffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart. 
If this will not suffice, it must appear 
That malice bears down truth : and, I beseech you, 
Wrest once the law to your authority : . . . . 
And curb this cruel tyrant of his will. 

Portia. It must not be. There is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established : 
'TwilFbe recorded for a precedent ; 
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And many an enor, by the same cgmnplp, 
Vfill rush into the state. It cannot be. 

Skylock. A Daniel come to jndgment ! yea, a Daniel 1— > 
O iriae young judge, how do I honour thee ! 

Bortia. I piay yon, let me look npon the bond. 

Shylock, Here 'tis, most reverend doctor; here it is. 

Fortia, Shylock, there's thrice thy money offered thee. 

Skylock, An oaUi, an oath, I haye an oath in heayen : 
Shall I lay perjniy npon my soni ? 
No, not for Venice. 

Portia. ^^y) this bond is forfeit^ 

And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of flesh, to be by him cnt off 
Nearest the merchant's heart. — Be mercifal ; 
Take thrice thy money : bid me tear the bond. 

Skylock. When it is paid according to the tenonr.^- 
It doth appear yon are a worthy jndge ; 
Yon know the law ; y onr exposition 
Hath been most sound : I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deserving pillar. 
Proceed to judgment. By my soul I swear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me. I stay here on my bond. 

Antonio. Most heartily I do beseech the court* 
To give the judgment. 

Portia. Why then, thus it is :^— 

You must prepare your bosom for his knife. 

Shylock. O noble judge ! excellent young man! 

Portia. For the intent and purpose of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
VThich here appeareth due upon the bond. 

Shylock. Tie very true. O, wise and upright judge ! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks ! 

Portia. Therefore, lay bare your bosom. 

Shylock. Ay, his breast ; 

So says the bond : — doth it not, noble judge ? — 
Nearest his heart : those are the very woids. 

Portia. It is so. Are there balance here to weigh the flesh ? 

Shylock. I have them ready. 

P^tia. Have by some surgeon, Shylock, on your charge. 
To stop his wounds, lest he do bleed to death. 

Shylock. Is it so nominated in the bond ? 

Portia. It is not so express'd ; but what of that ^ 
'Twere good you do so much for charity. 

Skylock. I cannot flnd it: 'tis not in the bond. 

Portia. You, merchant, have you any thing to say? 

Antonio, But little : I am arm'd, and well prepar'd. — 
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Give me your hand, Bassamo : fare you well. 

(brieve not that I am fallen to this for you ; 

For herein fortune shows herself more kind 

Than is her custom : it is still her use 

To let the wretched man out-live Lis wealth, 

To view with hollow eye, and wrinkled hrow, 

An age of porerty ; from which lingering penance 

Of such misery doth she cut me aS. 

Commend me to your honourahle wife : 

Tell her the process of Antonio's end ; 

Say, how I loVd you, speak me fair in death ; 

And, when the tale is told, bid her he judge. 

Whether Bassanio had not once a love. 

Bepent not you that you shall lose your friend, 

And he repents not tuat he pays your debt ; 

For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

I'll pay it instantly with all my heart .... 

lirtia. A poxmd of that ^ame merchant's flesh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shyloek, Most rightful judge 1 

Boriia, And you must cut this flesh from off his breast : 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

Shylock. Most learned judge I — ^A sentence ! come, prepare ! 

Portia. Tarry a little : there is something else. — 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood ; 
The words expressly are, a pound of flesh : 
Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of flesh ; 
But, in the cutting it^ if thou dost shed 
One drop of Christian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiscate 
Unto the state of Venice. 

Chratiano, upright judge ! — ^Mark, Jew : — learned judge ! 

Shylock, Is that ue law ? 

Portia, Thyself shalt see the act ; 

For, as thou uigest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice, more than thou desirest. 

Chratiano, O learned judge ! Mark, Jew : — a learned judge ! 

Shvloek. I take this offer then : pay the bond thrice. 
And let the CSiristian go. 

Bassanio. Here is the money. 

Portia, Soft;— 
The Jew shall have all justice ; — soft ; — ^no haste ; — 
He shall have nothing but the penalty. 

Gratiano. Jew I an upright judge, a learned judge I 

Portia, Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the flesh. 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou less, nor more, 
But just a pound of flesh : if thou tak'st more, 
Or less, than a just pound, — be it but so much 
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As makes it light, or beftvy, in the sobftance. 

Or the division of the twentieth part 

Of one poor scruple ; naj, if the scale do turn 

Bnt in the estimation of a hair, 

Thon diest, and all thy goods are confiscate. 

Gratiano. A secona Daniel, a Daniel, Jew ! 
Now, infidet I have thee on the hip. 

Portia. Whj doth the Jew panse ? take thy fo i fe itme , 

Bhylock, Give me my principal, and let me ffo. 

JBassanio. I have it ready for thee : hen it la. 

Portia. He hath rehafd it in the open court : 
He shall have merely justice, and his bond. 

Gratiano. A Daniel, still say I ; a second Daniel! — 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 

Shylock. Shall I not have barely my principal ? 

Portia. Thon shalt have nothing bnt the fSorfntore, 
To be so taken at thy peril, Jew. 

Shyloek. Ill stay no longer qnastion. 

Portia. TaajfJtm; 

The law hath yet another hold on yon. 
It is enacted in the laws of Teniee, 
If it be prov'd against an alien. 
That l^ direct or indirect attempts • 
He seek the life of any citizen, 
The party, Against the which he dotb contriv e, 
Shall seize one half his goods ; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the state ; 
And the offender's life lies in the meicy 
Of the duke only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament, I say, thon stand'sts 
For it appears by manifest proceeding. 
That, in^rectly, and directly too, 
Thon hast contrived against the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thon hast incnn^d 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed. 
Down, therefore, and bes mercy of the dnke. 

Gratiano. Beg, that tnon may'st have leave to hang thyself ; 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the states 
Thou hast not left the value of a cord ; 
Therefofe, thou must be hang'd at the state's charge. 

Jhike, That thou shalt see the difference of our spirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before'thou ask it : 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general state, 
Which humbleness may drive unto a fine. 

Portia. Av, for the state ; not for Antonio. 

Shyloek. rCay, take my life and all ; pardon not that : 

-m take my house, when you do take the prop 
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That doth sustain my house ; you take mj life, 
When you do take the means whereby I liye. 

Portia. What mercy can you render him, Antonio ? 

Antonio. So please my lord the duke, and all the court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods ; 
I am content, so he will let me have 
The other half in use, to render it, 
Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately stole his daughter : 
Two things provided more, — That) for this favour, 
He presently become a Christian ; 
The other, that he do record a gift. 
Here in the court, of all he dies possess'd, 
Unto his son Lorenzo, and his daughter. 

Dulse. He shall do this ; or else I do recant 
The pardon, that I late pronounced here. 

Portia. Art thou contented, Jew ? what dost thou say ? 

Shylock. I am content. 

Portia. Clerk, draw a deed of gift. 

S/tylock. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence : 
I am not well ; send the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 

Duk0, Q«t thee gone, but do it. 

The duke now released Antonio, and dismissed the 
court. He then highly praised the wisdom and in- 
genuity of the young counsellor, and invited him home 
to dinner. Portia, who meant to return to Belmont 
before her husband, replied, 'I humbly thank your 
grace, but I must away directly.' The duke said he 
was sorry he had not leisure to stay and dine with him ; 
and, turning to Antonio, he added, ^Reward thi;^ 
gentleman ; for in my mind you are much indebted to 
him.' 

The duke and his senators left the court ; and then 
Bassanio said to Portia, 'Most worthy gentleman, I 
and my friend, Antonio, have by your wisdom been 
this day acquitted of grievous penalties, and I beg you 
will accept of the three thousand ducats due unto the 
Jew.' 'And we shall stand indebted to you over 
and above,' said Antonio, 'in love and service ever- 
more.' 

Portia could not be prevailed upon to accept the 
money ; but upon Bassanio still pressing her to accept 

i2 
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of some reward, slie said, ' Give me your gloves ; I 
will wear them for your sake : ' and then Bassanio 
taking off his gloves, she espied the ring which she had 
given him upon his £nger: now it was the ring the 
wily lady wanted to get from him to make a merry jest 
when she saw her Bassamo again, that made her ask 
him for his gloves ; and she said, when ehe saw the 
ring, * And for your love I will take this ring from 
you.' . Bassanio was sadly distressed, that the coun- 
sellor should ask him for the only thing he could not 
part with, and he repUed in great confusion, that he 
could not give him that ring, because it was his wife's 
gift, and he had vowed never to part with it : but that 
he would give him the most valuable ring in Venice, 
and find it out by proclamation. On this Portia affected 
to be afironted, and lefr the court, saying, ' You teach 
me, sir, how a beggar should be answered.' * Dear 
Bassanio,' said Antonio, 'let him have the ring; let 
my love and the great service he has done for me be 
valued against your wife's displeasure.' Bassanio, 
ashamed to appear so ungrateful, yielded, and sent 
Gratiano after Portia with the ring ; and then the clerk 
Nerissa, who had also given Gratiano a ring, she begged 
his ring, and Gratiano (not choosing to be outdone in 
generosity by his lord) gave it to her. And there was 
laughing among those ladies to think, when they got 
home, how they would tax their husbands with giving 
away their rings, and swear that they had given them 
as a present to some woman. 

Portia, when she returned, was in that happy temper 
of mind which never &ils to attend the consciousness of 
having performed a good action ; her cheerfrd spirits 
enjoyed Everything she saw : the moon never seemed 
to shine so bright before : and when that pleasant moon 
was hid behind a cloud, then a light which she saw 
from her house at Belmont as well pleased her charmed 
fancy, and she said to Nerissa, ^ That light we see is 
burning in my hall ; how far that little candle throws 
its beams, so shinefi a good deed in a naughty world : ' 
and hearing the sound of music from her house, she 
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said) ' Methinks that music sounds much sweeter than 
by day.' And now Portia and Nerissa entered the 
house, and dressuig themselves in their own apparel, 
they awaited the arrival of their husbands, who soon 
followed tiiem with Antonio ; and Bassanio presenting 
his dear friend to the lady Portia, the congratulations 
and welcomings of that lady were hardly over, when 
they perceived Nerissa and her husband quarrelling 
in a comer of the room. ' A quarrel akeady ? ' said 
Portia. ' What is the matter ? ' Gratiano replied, 
' Lady, it is about a paltry gilt ring that Neiissa gave 
me, with words upon it like the poetry on a cutler's 
knife ; — " Love me and leave me not ! " ' 

*What does the poetry or the value of the ring 
signify ? ' said Nerissa. * You swore to me, when I 
gav^ it to you, that you would keep it tiU the hour of 
death ; and now you say you gave it to the lawyer's 
derk. I know you gave it to a woman.' * By this 
hand,' replied Gratiano, ' 1 gave it to a youth, a kind 
of boy, a little scrubbed boy no higher tiian yourself; 
he was derk to the young coimsellor, that by his wise 
pleading saved Antonio's life : this prating boy begged 
it for a fee, and I could not for my life deny him.' 
Portia said, * You were to blame, Gratiano, to part with 
your wife's first gift. 1 gave my lord Bassanio a ring, 
and I am sure he would not part with it for all the 
world.' Gratiano in excuse for his &ult now said, 
' My lord Bassanio gave his ring away to the counsellor, 
and then the boy, his clerk, that took some pains in 
writing, he begged my ring.' 

Portia, hearing this, seemed very angry, and re- 
proached Bassanio fi>r giving away her ring ; and she 
said, Nerissa had taught her what to believe, and that 
she knew some woman had the ring. Bassanio was 
very unhappy to have so offended his dear lady, and he 
said with great earnestness, 'No, by my honour, no 
woman had it, but a dvil doctor, who refused three 
thousand ducats of me, and b^ged the ring, which 
when I denied him he went displeased away. Wha 
could I do, sweejt Portia ? I was so beset with shai> 
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for my seeming ingratitude, that I was forced to send 
the ring after him. Pardon me, good lady; had you 
been there, I think you would havB begged the ring of 
me to give the worthy doctor.* 

^ Ah 1 ' said Antonio, ' I am the unhappy cause of 
these quarrels.' 

Portia bade Antonio not to griere at that, for that he 
was welcome notwithstanding ; and then Antonio said, 
^ I once did lend my body for Bassanio's sake ; and but 
for him to whom your husband gave the ring, I should 
have now been dead. I dare be bound agsdn my soul 
upon the forfeit, your lord will never more break his 
&ith with you.' ' Then you shall be his surety,' said 
Portia ; ' give him this ring, and bid him keep it better 
than the other.' 

When Baasanio looked at this ring, he was strangely 
surprised to find it was the same he gave away ; and 
then Portia told him how she was the yoimg counsellor, 
and Nerissa was her clerk ; and BasKUiio found to his 
unspeakable wonder and delight^ that it was by the 
noble courage and wisdom of his wife that Antonio's life 
was saved. 

And Portia again welcomed Antonio, and gave him 
letters which by some chance had £dlen into her hands, 
and which contained an account of Antonio's ships, that 
were supposed lost, being safely arrived in the harbour. 
So these tragical b^innings of this rich merchant's 
story were all forgotten in tibe unexpected good fortune 
which ensued, and there was leisure to laugh at the 
comical adventure of the rings, and the husbands that 
did not know their own wives; Gratiano merril} 
declaring, in a sort of rhyming speech, that 

while he liVd, he'd fear no other thing 

So sore, as keeping safe Nerissa's ring. 
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SELECTIONS FROM RICHARD H. 

QUARREL BETWEEN HENRY BOLINGBROKE AND 
THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 

London. A Boom in the Palace, 

Enter Ema Richard, attended: John of Gaunt, and 

other Nobles tcith him. 

K, Rich, Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster, 
Hast thou, according to thj oath and band. 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold son ; 
Here to make good tne boisterous late appeal, 
Which then our leisure would not let us hear. 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Gaunt, I have, my Hege. 

K, Rich. Tell me, moreover, hast thou sounded him, 
K he appeal the duke on ancient malice ; 
Or wor&ily, as a good subject should, 
On some known ground of treachery in him ? 

Gaunt. As near as I could sifl him on that argument, — 
On some apparent danger seen in him, 
AimM at your highness, — no inveterate malice. 

K. Rich. Then call them to our presence ; face to &ce. 
And frowning brow to brow, ourselves will hear 
The accuser and the accused, freely speak : — 

[Exeunt some Attendants. 
High-stomachM are they both, and full of ire. 
In lage deaf as the sea, hasty as fire. 

Re-enter Attendants, with Bolingbroke and Norfolk. 

Boling. May many years of happy days befal 
My gracious sovereign, my most loving liege ! 

Nor. Each day still better other's happiness ; 
Until the heavens, envying earth's good hap, 
Add an immortal title to your crown ! 

K. Rich. We thank you both ; yet one but flatters us. 
As well appeareth by tiie cause you come ; 
Namely, to appeal each other of high treason.— 
Cousin of Hereford, what dost thou object 
Against the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray ? 

Boling. First, (Heaven be the record of my speech !) 
In the devotion of a subject's love, 
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Tendering the predoTis safely of my prince, 
And free from other misb^otten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely presence. — 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee. 
And mark my greeting well ; for what I speak 
My body shall make good upon this earth, 
Or my divine soul answer it in heaven. 
Thou art a traitor, and a miscreant ; 
Too good to be so, and too bad to live ; 
Since the more fair and crystal is the sky, 
The uglier seem the clouds that in it fly. 
Once more, the more to aggravate the note. 
With a foul traitor's name stuff I thy l^roat ; 
And wish (so please my sovereign), ere I move. 
What my tongue speaks, my right-drawn sword may 
prove. 

Nor. Let not my cold words here accuse my zeal : 
'Tis not the trial of a woman's war. 
The bitter clamour of two eager tongues. 
Can arbitrate this cause betwixt us twain : 
The blood is hot that must be cool'd for this. 
Yet can I not of such tame patience boast. 
As to be hush'd, and nought at all to say : 
First, the fair reverence of your highness curbs me 
From giving reins and spurs to my free speech ; 
Which else would post, until it had retum'd 
These terms of treason doubled down his throat. 
Setting aside hia high blood's royalty. 
And let him be no kinsman to my liege, 
I do defy him, and I spit at him ; 
Call him a slanderous coward, and a villain : 
Which to maintain, I would allow him odds ; 
And meet him, were I tied to run a-foot 
Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable,* 
Wherever Englishman durst set his foot. 
Meantime, let this defend my loyalty, — 
By all my hopes, most falsely doth he lie. 

Boling, Pale trembling coward, there I throw my gage, 

* i.e. nnbabitable, uninhabitable. 
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Disclaiming here the kindred of the king ; 
And lay aaide my high blood's royalty, 
Which fear, not reverence, makes thee to except : 
If guilty dread hath left thee so much strength, 
As to take up mine honour's pawn, then stoop; 
By that, and all the rites of knighdiood else, 
Will I make good against thee, arm to arm. 
What I have spoke, or thou canst worse devise. 

Nor, I take it up ; and, by that sword I s^ear, 
Which gently laid my knighthood on my shoulder, 
I'll answer thee in any &ir degree. 
Or chivalrous design of knightly trial : 
And, when I mount, alive may I not light. 
If I be traitor, or unjustly fight 1 

jr. Rich, What doth our cousin lay to Mowbray's 
charge? 
It must be great, that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

Baling, Look, what I speak my life shall prove it 
true; — 
That Mowbray hath receiv'4 eight thousand nobles, 
In name of lendings, for your highness' soldiers ; 
The which he hath detain'd for lewd employments, 
Like a false traitor and injurious villain. 
Besides I say, and will in battle prove, — 
Or here, or elsewhere, to the furthest verge 
That ever was snrvey'd by English eye, — 
That all the treasons, for these eighteen years 
Complotted and contrived in this land. 
Fetch from felse Mowbray their first head and spring. 
Further I say, — and further will maintain 
Upon his bad life, lo make all this good,— • 
That he did plot the duke of Gloster's death ; 
Suggest his soon-believing adversaries ; 
And, consequently, like a traitor coward, 
Sluic'd out his innocent soul through streams of blood : 
Which blood, like sacrificing Abel'tf, cries. 
Even from the tongueless* caverns of the earth, 
To me for justice and rough chastisement; 
And, by the glorious wor& of my descent) 
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This arm shall do it, or this life be spent. 

K. Rich. How high a pitch his resolution soars ! — 
Thomas of Norfolk, what say'st thou to this ? 

Nor, 0, let my sovereign turn away his &ce, 
And bid his ears a little while be deaf, 
Till I have told lihis slander of his blood, 
How God, and good men, hate so foul a liar. 

K, Rich. Mowbray, impartial are our eyes and ears : 
Were he rstj brother, nay, my kingdom^s heir, 
(As he i3 but my father^s brother's son,) 
Now by my sceptre's awe I make a vow, 
8uch neighbour nearness to our sacred blood 
Should nothing privil^e him, nor partialize 
The unstooping firmness of my upright soul : 
He is our subject, Mowbray, so art thou ; 
Free speech, and fearless, I to thee allow. 

Nor, Then, Bolingbroke, as low aa to thy heart, 
Through the false passage of thy throat, thou liest I 
Three parts of that receipt 1 had for Calais, 
Disbursed I duly to his highness' soldiers ; 
The other part reserv'd I by consent ; 
For that my sovereign Hege was in my debt, 
Upon remainder of a dear account. 
Since last I went to France to fetch his queen : 
Now swallow down that lie. — ^For Gloster's deAth,— 
I slew him not ; but to my own disgrace, 
Neglected my sworn duty in that case. — 
For you, my noble lord of Lancaster, 
The honourable father to my foe. 
Once did I lay in ambush for your life, 
A trespass that doth vez my grieved soul : 
But, ere I last receiv'd the sacrament, 
I did confess it ; and exactly begg'd 
Your grace's pardon, and, 1 hope, I had it. 
This is my &ult : As for the rest appeal'd^ 
It issues from the rancour of a villain, 
A recreant and most degenerate traitor : 
Which in myself I boldly will defend ; 
4nd interchangeably hurl down my gage 
"pon this overweening traitor's foot, 
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To prove myself a loyal gentleman 

Even in the best blood chamber'd in His bosom : 

In habte whereof, most heartily I pray 

Your highness to assign our trial day. 

K, Rich. Wrath-kindled gentlemen, be rul'd by me ; 
Let's purge this choler without letting blood : 
This we prescribe, though no physician ; 
Deep malice makes too deep incision : 
Forget, forgive ; conclude, and be agreed ; 
Oiu* doctors say, this is no month to bleed.— 
Good uncle, let this end where it begun ; 
"We'll calm the duke of Norfolk, you your son. 

Gaunt. To be a make-peace shall become my age : — 
Throw down, my son, the duke of Norfolk's gage. 

K. Rich. And, Noifolk, throw down his. 

Gaunt. When, Harry ? when ? 

Obedience bids, I should not bid again. 

K. Rich. Norfolk, throw down, we bid ; thereis noboot 

Nor. Myself I throw, dread sovereign, at thy foot * 
My life thou shalt command, but not my shame: 
The one my duty owes; but my fair name, 
(Despite of death,) that lives upon my grave, 
To diark dishonour's use thou eiialt not have. 
I am disgrac'd, impeach'd, and baffled here ; 
Pierc'd to the soul with slander's venom'd spear ; 
The which no balm can cure, but his heart-blood - 
Which breath'd this poison. 

K. Rich. Rage must be wil^istood : 

Give me his gage : — ^Lions make leopards tame. 

Nor, Yea, but not change his spots : take but my 
shame, 
And I resign my gage. My dear dear lord, 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is — spotless reputation ; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay. 
A jewel in a ten-times-barr*d-up chest 
Is---a bold spirit in a loyal breast. 
Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one ; 
Take honour from me, and my life is done : 
Then, dear my li^e, mine honour let me try ; 
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In that I live, and for that will I die. * 

K, Eieh» Cousin, throw down your gage; do you 
begin. 

Boling. O, heaven defend my soul from such foid sin ! 
Shall I seem crest-fallen in my father's sight ? 
Or with pale beggar fear impeach my height 
Before this outdar'd dastard 7 Ere my tongue 
Shall wound mine honour with such feeble wrong, 
Or sound so base a parle, my teeth shall tear 
The slayish motive of recanting fear ; 
And spit it bleeding, in his high disgrace, 
Where shame doth harbour, even in Mowbray's face. 

[Exit Gaunt. 

K. Rich, We were not bom to sue, but to conunand : 
Which since we cannot do to make you friends, 
Be ready, as your lives shall answer it. 
At Coventry^ upon Saint Lambert's day ; 
There shall your swords and lances arbitrate 
The swelling difference of your settled hate ; 
Since we cannot atone * you, we shall see 
Justice design the victor's chivalry. — 
Lord marshal, command our officers at arms 
Be ready to direct these home-alarms. 

[^Exeunt 

BANffiHMENT OF BOLINGBROKE AND NORFOLK. 

Open Space, near Coventry. Lists set outj and a 
throne. Heralds, ^c. attending. 

Enter the Lord Marshal, and Aumerle. 

Mar. My lord Aumerle, is Harry Hereford arm'd ? 

Aum. Yea, at all points ; and longs to enter in. 

Mar. The duke of Norfolk, sprightfiilly and bold. 
Stays but the summons of the appellant's trumpet. 

Aum. Why, then the champions are prepar'd, and stay 
For nothing but his majesty's approach. 

Flourish of trumpets. Enter King Richard, who takes 
his seat on his throne ; Gaunt, and several Noblemen^ 
who take their places. A trumpet is sounded^ and 

* Mom yout reconcile you. 
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answered hy another trumpet vnthin. Then enter 

Norfolk in armour^ preceded hy a Herald. 

K. Rich, Marshal, demand of yonder champion 
The cause of his arriyal here in arms : 
Ask him his name ; and orderly proceed 
To swear him in the justice of his cause. 

Mar. In Grod's name and the king's, say who thou art, 
And why thou com'st thus knightly clad in arms ; 
Against what man thou com'st, and what thy quarrel : 
Speak truly, on thy knighthood, and thy oath ; 
Aad so defend thee Hearen, and thy yalour ! 

Nor. "Mj name is Thomas Mowbray, duke of Norfolk ; 
Who hither come engaged by my oath, 
(Which Heaven defend a knight should violate !) 
Both to defend my loyally and truth 
To Grod, my king, and my succeeding issue, 
Against the duke of Hereford that apx>eal8 me ; 
And, by the grace of Crod, and this mine arm, 
To prove him, in defending of myself, 
A traitor to my God, my king, and me : 
And, as I truly light, defend me Heaven ! 

(He takes his seat.) 
Trumpet sounds. Enter Bolin6Brok£ m armour j pre^ 

ceded by a Herald. 

K. Rich. Marsha], ask yonder knight in aims, 
Both who he is, and why he cometh hither 
Thus plated in habiliments of war ; 
And formally according to our law 
Depose him in the justice of his cause. 

ifar. What is thy name ? and wherefore com'st thou 
hither. 
Before King Richard, in his royal lists ? 
Against whom comest thou ? and what's thy quarrel ? 
Speak like a true knight, so defend thee Heaven ! 

Boling. Hany of HerefcMrd, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Am I ; who ready here do stand in arms. 
To prove, by Heaven's grace, and my body's valour, 
In lists, on Thomas Mowbray, duke of*N<^folk, 
That he's a traitor, foul and dangerous. 
To Crod of heaven, King Bichard, and to me ; 
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And, as I truly figlit, defend me Heaven ! 

Mar, On pain of death, no person be bo bold, 
Or daring-hardj, 9a to touch the lists, 
Except the marshal, and sudi officers 
Appointed to direct these fidr designs. 

Baling. Lord Marshal, let me kiss my sovereign's hand, 
And bow my knee before his majesty : 
For Mowbray and myself are like two men 
That vow a long and weary pilgrimage ; 
Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 
And loving ^rewell of our several friends. 

Mar. The appellant in all duty greets your highness, 
And craves to kiss your hand, and take his leave. 

K. Bich. We will descend, and fold him in our arms. 
Cousin of Hereford, as thy cause is right, 
So be ihy fortune in this royal fight 1 
Farewell, my blood ; which if to-day thou shed, 
Lament we may, but not revenge thee dead. 

Baling. O, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor*d "with Mowbray^s spear ; 
As confident as is the fidoon^s flight 
Against a bird, do I with Mowbray fight. — 
My loving lord (to Lord Marshal,) I take my leave of 

you; 
Of you, my noble cousin, lord Aumerle : — 
Not sick, although I have to do with death ; 
But lusty, young, and cheerly drawing breath.— 
Lo, as at English feasts, so I regreet 
The daintiest last, to make the end more sweet : 
O thou, the earthly author of my blood,-^ 

{Ta Gaunt.) 
Whose youthful spirit, in me regenerate. 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up 
To reach at victory above my head, — 
Add proof unto mine armom: with thy prayers ; 
And with thy blessings steel my lance's point. 
That it may enter Mowbray's waxen coat. 
And fiirbish new the name of John of Gaunt, 
Even in the lusty *haviour of his son. 

Oaunt Heaven in thy good cause make thee 
prosperous I 
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Be swift like lightning in the execution ; 

And let thj blows, doubly redoubled, 

Fall like amazing thunder on the casque 

Of thy adverse pernicious enemy : 

Bouse up thy youthful blood, be valiant and live. 

Baling, Mine innocency, and St. George to thrive. 

{He takes his seat) 

Nor, {Rising.) However Heaven, or fbrtime, cast my 
lot. 
There lives, or dies, true to King Richard's throne, 
A loyal, just, and upright gentleman : 
Never did captive with a £eer heart 
Cast off his <jiains of bondage, and embrace 
Hifl golden uncontroll*d enfranchisement, 
More than my dancing soul doth celebrate 
This feast of battle with mine adversaiy. — 
Most mighty liege,-^and my companion peers,-^ 
Take from my mouth the wish of happy years : 
Ab gentle and as jocund, as to jest. 
Go I to fight ; Truth hath a quiet breast. 

K, Rich. Farewell, my lord : securely I espy 
Virtue with valour ooudied in thine eye. — 
Order the trial, marshal^ and begin. 

{The King and the Lords rdum to their seats.) 

Mar, Harry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Receive thy lance ; and God defend the right ! 

Baling. {Rising.) Strong as a tower in hope, I cry— - 
Amen. 

Mar. Go bear this lance {to an Officer) to Thomas, 
duke of Norf(^. 

1 Her. tLxrry of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
Stands here for God, his sovereign, and himself, 

On pain to be found &lse and recreant. 

To prove the duke of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, 

A traitor to his God, his king, and him, 

And dares him to set forward to the fight. 

2 Her. Here standeth Thomas Mowbray, duke of 
Norfolk, 

On pain to be found &Ise and recreant. 
Both to defend himself, and to approve 
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Heniy of Hereford, Lancaster, and Derby, 
To Gkxl, his sovereign, and to him, disloyal ; 
Courageously, and with a free desire, 
Attending but the signal to begin. • 

Mar^ Sound, trumpets ; and set forward, combatants. 

(^A charge sounded.) 
Stay, the king hath thrown his warder down. 

K. Bich, Let them lay by their helmets and their 
spears. 
And both return back to their chairs again : — . 
Withdraw with us : and let the trumpets sound. 
While we return these dukes what we decree. — 

{A long flourish.^ 
Draw near, {To the Combatants,) 

And list, what with our council we have done . 
For that our kingdom's earth should not be soiFd 
With that dear blood, which it hath fostered ; 
And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 
Of civil wounds, ploughed up with neighbours* swords ; 
And for we think the eagle- winged' pride 
Of sky-aspiring and aml^tious thoughts, 
With rival-hating envy, set on you 
To wake our peace, which in our country's cradle 
Draws the sweet infimt breath of gentle sleep ; 
Which so rous'd up with boisterous untun'd drums, 
With harsh resounding trumpets' dreadiul bray, 
And grating shock of wrathful iron arms, 
Might from our quiet confines fright fair peace. 
And make us wade even in our hundred's blood ;— 
Therefore, we banish you our territories : 
You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of death, 
Till twice five summers have enrich'd our fields, 
Shall not regreet our fair dominions. 
But tread the stranger patlis of banishment. 

Baling, Your will be done : This must my comfort 
be, — 
That sun, that warms you here, shall shine on me ; 
And those his golden beams, to you here lent. 
Shall point on me, and gild my banishment. 

K, Bich. Norfolk, for thee remains a heavier doom. 
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Which I with some unwillingness pronounce : 
The iiy-slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile ;— 
The hopeless word of — never to return, 
Breathe I against thee, upon pain of life. 

Nor, A heavy sentence, my most sovereigTi liege. 
And all unlook'd for from your highness' mouth : 
A dearer merit, not so deep a maim 
As to be cast forth in the common air. 
Have I deserved at your highness' hands. 
The language I have leam'd these forty years, 
My native English, now I must forego : 
And now my tongue's use is to me no more 
Than an unstringed viol, or a harp ; 
Or like a cunning instrument cas'd up. 
Or, being open, put into his hands. 
That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 
"Within my mouth you have engaol'd my tongue. 
Doubly portcullia'd with my teeth and lips ; 
And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 
Is made my gaoler to attend on me. 
I am too old to £iwn upon a nurse, 
Too far in years to be a pupil now ; 
What is thy sentence, then, but speechless death. 
Which robs my tongue from breathing native breath ? 

K. Rich, It boots thee not to be compassionate ; 
After our sentence, plaining comes too late. 

Nor. Then thus I turn me from my country's light, 
To dwell in solemn shades of endless night. 

[^Retiring, 

K, Rich, Return again, and take an oath with thee. 
Lay on our royal sword your bankh'd hands ; 
Swear by the duty that you owe to heaven, 
(Our part therein we banish with yourselves,) 
To keep the oath. that we administer : — 
You never shall (so help you truth and heaven !) 
Embrace each other's love in banishment ; 
Nor never look upon each other's face ; 
Nor never write, regreet, nor reconcile 
This lowering tempest of your home-bred hate ; 
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Nor never bj advised purpose meet 
To plot, contrive, or complot any ill 
'Gainst ns, our state, our subjects, or our land. 

Boling. I swear. 

Nor, And I, to keep all this. 

Boling, Norfolk, — so far as to mine enemy; — 
By this time, had the king permitted us. 
One of our souls had wandered in the air, . 
Banish'd this frail sepulchre of our £esh. 
As now our flesh is banished from this land : 
Confess thy treasons ere thou fly the realm ; 
Since thou hast far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty soul. 

Nor. No, Bolingbroke ; if ever I were traitor 
My name be blotted from the book of life. 
And I from heaven banish'd, as from hence ! 
But what thou art, heaven, thou, and I do know ; 
And all too soon, I fear, the king shall rue. — 
Farewell, my liege : — ^Now no way can I stray ; 
Save back to England, all the world's my way. 

[Exit 

K, Rich. Uncle, even in the glasses of thine eyes 
I see thy grieved heart ; thy sad asp^t 
Hath from the number of his banish'd years 
Pluck'd four away : — Six frozen winters spent, 
Eeturn (to Bolingbroke) with welcome home from 
banishment. 

Boling. How long a time lies in one little word I 
Four lagging winters, and four wanton springs, 
End in a word : Such is the breath of kings. 

Gaunt. I thank my liege, that, in regard of me, 
He shortens four years of my son's exile ; . 
But little vantage shall I reap thereby ; 
For, ere the six years that he hath to spend 
Can change their moons, and bring their times about, 
My oil-dried lamp, and time-be\vasted light. 
Shall be extinct with age and endless ni^t ; 
My inch of taper will be burnt and done. 
And blindfold death not let me see my son. 

K. Etch, Why, uncle, thou hast many years to live. 
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Oaunt. But not a minute, king, that thou canst give : 
Shorten my days thou canst with sullen sorrow, 
And pluck nights from me, but not lend a morrow : 
Thou canst help time to furrow me with age, 
But stop no wrinkle in his pilgrimage : 
Thy word is current with him for my death ; 
But, dead, thy kingdom cannot buy my breath. 

iT. Rich, Thy son is banish'd upon good advice. 
Whereto thy tongue a party- verdict gave ; 
Why at our justice seem'st thou then to iour ? 

Gaunt Things sweet to taste prove in digestion sour. 
You urg'd me as a judge ; but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father : 
0, had it been a stranger, not my child. 
To smooth his fault I should have been more mild : 
A partial slander sought I to avoid, 
And in the sentence my own life destroyed. 
Alas, I look'd when some of you should say, , 

I was too strict, to makq mine own away ; 
But you gave leave to my unwilling tongue, 
Against my will, to do myself this wrong. 

K. Rich. Cousin, farewell : — and, uncle, bid him so ; 
Six years we banish him, and he shall go. 

Flourish. Exeunt K. Richard and Train, 

Aum. Cousin, farewell : what presence must not know. 
From where you do remain, let paper show. 

Mar, My lord, no leave take I : for I will ride, • 
As far as land will let me, by your side. 

Gaunt, O, to what purpose dost thou hoard thy words. 
That thou return'st no greeting to thy iriends ? 

Boling, I have too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's office should be prodigal 
To breathe the abundant dolour of the heart 

Gaunt. Thy grief is but thy absence for a time. 

Boling. Joy absent, grief is present for that time. 

Gaunt. What is six winters ? they are quickly gone. 

Boling. To men in joy ; but grief makes one hour ten 

Gaunt. Call it a travel that thou tak^st for pleasux'^ 

Boling. My heart will sigh when I miscall it so, 

k2 
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Which findfl it an enforced pilgrimage. 

Gaunt, The sullen passage of thy weaiy steps 
Esteem a foil, wherein thou art to set 
The precious jewel of thy home-return. 
0' Boling. Nay, rather, every tedious stride I make 
Will but remember me, what a deal of world 
I wander from the jewels that I love. 
Must I not serve a long apprenticehood 
To foreign passages; and in the end. 
Having my freedom, boast of nothing else, 
But that I was a journeyman to grief? 

GaunU All places that the eye of heaven visits, 
Are to a wise man ports and happy havens : 
Teach thy necessity to reason thus ; 
There is no virtue like necessity. 
Think not, the king did banish thee ; 
But thou the king : Woe doth the heavier sit, * 
Where it perceives it is but faintly borne. 
Go, say — ^I sent thee forth to purchase honour, 
And not — ^the king exil'd thee : or suppose, 
Devouring pestilence hangs in our air. 
And thou art flying to a fresher clime. 
Look, what thy sotd holds dear, imagine it 
To lie that way thou go'st, not whence thou com'st. 
Suppose the singing birds, musicians ; 
The grass whereon thou tread'st, the presence strew'd ; 
The flowers, fair ladies ; and thy steps, no more 
Than a delightful measure, or a dance : 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light. 

Boling. O, who can hold a fire in his hand, 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite. 
By bare imagination of a feast? 
Or wallow naked in December snow, 
By thinking on fantastic summer *s heat ? 
O, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the worse : 
Fell sorrow's tooth doth never rankle more, 
Than when it bites but lanceth not the Hore. 
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Oaunt Gome, coine, my son, FIl bring thee on thy 
way: 
Had I thy youth and cause, I would not stay. 

Boling, Then, England's ground, farewell ; sweet soil, 
adieu; 
My mother, and my nurse, that bears me yet ! 
"WTiere'er I wander, boast of this I can, — 
Though banish'd, yet a true-bom Englishman. [^Exeunt, 

Shakspeare, 

THE THKBE BLACK CEOWS. 

Two honest tradesmen, meeting in the Strand, one 
took the other briskly by the hand ; ^ Hark ye,* said 
he, ' 'tis an odd story this about the crows I '— 
'I don't know what it is,' replied his friend. — 
' No I Fm surprised at that ; — ^where I come from, it 
is the common chat ; but you shall hear — an odd affair 
indeed ! and that it happened they are all agreed* Not 
to detain you from a thing so strange, a gendeman who 
lives not fiur from 'Change, this week, in short, as all the 
Alley knows, taking a vomit, threw up Three Black 
Crows ! ' * Impofisible I ' — ^ Nay, but 'tis really true ; 
I had it from good bands, and so may you.' — ^ From 
whose, I pray ? '-^So, having named the man, straight 
to inquire his curious comrade ran« ' Sir, did von 
teU ' — rdating the affidr ; ' Yes, sir, I did ; and, if 'tis 
worth your care, 'twas Mr. Such-a*one who told it me ; 
but, by the by, 'twas Two black crows, not Three.' 
Kesolved to trace so wondrous an event, quick to the 
third, the virtuoso went. * Sir,' — and so forth — * Why, 
yes ; the thing is £ict, though, in regard to number, not 
exact ; it waa not Two black crows, 'twas only One ; 
the truth of that you iDaj depend upon : the gentleman 
himself told me the case.' — ' Where may I find him ? ' 
— ^*Why, in such a place.* — Away he went: and, 
having found him out, — ^ Shr, be so good as to resolve 
a doubt.' — ^Tben to his last informant he referred, and 
begged to know if true what he had heard : ' Did you, 
sir, dirow up a black crow? ' — ^ Not I ' — ^ Bless me ! — 
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how people propagate a lie ! — ^Bladc crows haye been 
thrown up, Three, Two. and One ; and here I find all 
comes at last to none ! Did jon'saj anytiiing of a ciow 
at all ? ' * Crow — crow — ^perhaps I might, — ^now I recal 
the matter over ' — * And pray, sir, what was't ? ' * Why, 
I was horrid sick, and at the last I did throw up, and 
told my neighbonr so, something that waa^as black, 
sir, as a crow/ — ^Btbom. 



LODGINGS FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN. 

Who has e'er been in London, that oyeigrown place, 
has seen ' Lodgings to Let ' stare him full in the &ce ; 
some are good, and let dearly; while some, 'tis well 
known, are so dear, and so bad, they are best let alone. 
Will Waddle, whose temper was studious and lonely, 
hired lodgings that took single gentlemen only; but 
Will was so £attj he appeared like a tcm, or idee two 
single gentlemen rolled into one. He entered his 
rooms, and to bed he retreated ; but all the night long 
he felt ferered and heated; and although heavy to 
weigh, as a score of &t sheep, he was not by any means 
heavy to sleep. Next night 'twas the same ; and the 
next, and the next ; he perspired like an ox ; he was 
nervous and vexed; week passed after week, till, by 
weekly succession, his weakly condition was past all 
expression. In six months his acquaintance began 
much to doubt him ; for his skin, ' like a lady's loose 
gown,' hung about him. He sent for a doctor, and cried 
like a ninny: 'I have lost many pounds— make we 
well — there's a guinea.' The doctor looked wise : ^ A 
slow fever,' he said : prescribed sudorifics and going to 
bed. ' Sudorifics in bed,' exclaimed Will, ' are humbugs ! 
Fve enough of them there without paying for drugs ! ' 
Will kicked out the doctor ; but when ill indeed, e'en 
dismissing the doctor don't always succeed ; so, calling 
his host, he said : ' Sir, do you know, I'm the fat single 
gentleman six months ago ? Look'e, landlord, I think,' 
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argued Will with a grin, ' that with honest intentions 
you first took me in : but from the first night — and to 
say it Tm bold — ^IVe been so very hot, that I'm sure 
I caught cold.' Quoth the landlord : * Till now I ne'er 
had a dispute ; I've let lodgings ten years : I'm a baker 
to boot ; in airing your sheets, sir, my wife is no 
sloven ; and your bed is immediately over my oven.' 

* The oven ! ' says Will. Says the host : ' Why this 
passion ? In that excellent bed died three people of 
feshion. Why so crusty, good sir ? ' * Zounds ! ' cries 
Will, in a ticking. ' Who wouldn't be crusty with 
half a year's baking ? ' 

Will paid for his rooms ; cried the host, with a sneer, 

* Well, I see you've been going away half a year.' 
'Friend, we can't well agree; yet no quarrel,' Will 
said ; ' but I'd rather not perish while you make your 
bread,^ — Colman. 



REPORT OF AN ADJUDGED CASE. 

NOT TO BE FOUND IN ANY OF THE BOOKS. 

Between Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, the 
spectacles set them unhappily wrong; the point in 
^pute was, as all the world knows, to which the said 
spectacles ought to belong. So Tongue was the lawyer, 
and argued the cause with a great deal of skill, and a 
wig iiill of learning ; while chief baron Ear sat to 
balance the laws, so &,med for his talent in nicely dis- 
cerning. * In behalf of the Nose it will quickly appear, 
and your lordship,' he said, * will undoubtedly find, that 
the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, which 
amoimts to possession time out of mind.' Then holding . 
the spectacles up to the court — * Your lordship observes 
they are made with a straddle, as wide as the ridge of 
the Nose is ; in short, designed to sit dose to it, just 
like a saddle. Again, would your lordship a moment 
suppose ('tis a case that has happened, and may be 
again) that the visage or countenance had not a Nose, 
pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then "* 
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On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, with 
a reasoning the court will never condemn, that the 
spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, and the Nose 
was as plainly intended for them.' Then shifting his 
side, (as a lawyer knows how,) he pleaded again in 
behalf of the Eyes : but what were his arguments few 
people know, for the court did not think they were 
equally wise. So his lordship decreed with a grave solemn 
tone, decisive and clear, without one if or but — that^ 
whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, by daylight or 
candle-light — ^Eyes should be shut I — Cowper. 



DAY AND NIGHT. 

The dawning of a fine day is a magnificent sight, and 
one that well repays any inconvenience we may be at 
to behold. It is then that — 

"With silver ray 
The star of morning nshers in the day ; 
The shadows fly before the roseate hours. 
And the chill dew hangs glittering on the flowers. 

Or, as our greatest poet writes, when— • 

The gentle lark, weaiy of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun ariseth in his majesty. 

And he adds — 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold. 
The cedar tops and hills seem burnished gold.. 

In another passage, he says : — 

"Full many a glorious morning have I seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with their sovereign eye^ 

Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Crliding pale streams with heavenly alchemyt 

Milton, too, describes how — 

The mom. 
Waked by the circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbarred the gates of light. 
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And in tiie following beautlM passage from ' L* Allegro/ 
he tells us that among the many pleasures of early 
morning are — 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing, startle the dull night» 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 
Then to come, in spite of sonow, 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar, or the vinei 
Or the twisted eglantine : 
"While the cock, with lively din, 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin^ 
And to the stack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hoimds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering mom, 
From the side of some hoar hiU, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill: 
Sometime walking, not unseen. 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green, 
Bight against the eastern gate. 
Where the great snn begins his state, 
Bobed in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand Uyeries dight $ 
While the ploughman near at hand, 
Whistles o*er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 
And the mower whets his scythe^ 
And erery shepherd tells his tald 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Beattie speaks in a similar strain : — 

But who the melodies of mom can teU ? 
The wild brook babbling down the mountain ride ; 
The lowing herd ; the sheepfold's rimple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In the lone valley ; echoing far and wide, 
The clamorous horn along the cliflBi above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 
The hum of bees, the linnetfs lay of love, 
And the full choir that wakes the Tmiversal grove. 

The cottage cum at early pilgrim bark ; 
Crown'd with her ^il the tripping milkmaid sings ; 
The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; and hark ! 
Down the lon^^ sl^ the ponderous waggon rings; 
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Through ruBtling com the hare astonish'd springs; 
Slow tolls the Yillage-clock the drowsy hour ; 
, The partridge bursts away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequester'd bower, 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial tour. 

Another writer says : — 

I walked in the mom, when the beautifol shower 

Had left its tears on many a flower; 

When many a pearly diadem 

Was hanging upon the rose's stem; 

And the fair lily's bell was set 

With a bright dewy coronet. 

And there the jessamine was budding 

With silver stars, its leaves bestudding; 

Ahd one rain-drop of lustre meek 

Was laid on a rose's smiling cheek ; 

And the rising sun, with his welcome glance, 

Had waked the buds from their evening trance : 

And the ivy that circled the mouldering stone 

Shone with a brilliancy not its own. 

Gradually the sun mounts in the heavens, till at noon — 

It glitters in the southern sky. 

Its beams with force and glory beat, 

And fruitful earth is filled with heat — 

And after passing the meridian, it slowly sinks to the 
west, and evening creeps on apace. Milton, describing 
the close of one of the first days in Paradise, has truth- 
fully depicted the changes that accompany it — 

Now came still evening on, and twilight 'gray 
Had, in her sober livery, all things clad : 
Silencp accompanied ; for beast and bird — 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests — 
Were slunk : all, but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She, all night long, her amorous descant sung : 
Silence was pleased. Now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires : Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon, 
Bising in clouded mc^jesty, at length, — 
Apparent queen ! — unveil'd her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

And Eve is represented by the poet as addressing Adam 
in a speech describing the beauties of morning and 
evening — 
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Sweet ifl the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first, on this delightful land, he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, frait, and flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth, 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
WiUi this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train. 

The day is now past, and is succeeded by night, when — 

The world's comforter, with weary gait. 
His day's hot task has ended in the west : 
The owl, night's herald, shrieks, — ^"tis very late ; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 
And coal-black clouds that shadow heaven's light, 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 

Of a fine moonlight night, Southey has said : — 

How beautifid is night I 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven : * 

In full-orb'd glory yonder moon divine 

Bolls through the dark-blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desert-circle spreads. 
Like the round ocean, girdled with the sky : 

How beautiful is night ! 



THE SEASONS— SPRING. 

I come, I come ! ye have called me long: 
I come o'er the mountains with light and song ; 
Ye may trace my step o'er the waking earth, 
By the winds which tell of the violet's birth. 
By the primrose stars in the shadowy grass, 
By the green leaves opening as I pass. 

After having experienced a wet and snowy, and there- 
fore cold and dreary winter, the first mild days which 
indicate the return of Spring arfe hailed with joy and 
gladness by everyone. The pleasures of spring are 
Uius referred to in the Song of Solomon — ^ Lo ! the 
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winter is past ; the flowers appear upon tlie earth ; the 
time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice of 
the turtle is heard in our land.' Kifi^htly, therefore, 
does this season deserve the welcome it ^ceives on 
all hands. Charles Swain has thus written of this 
time of the year : — 

Spring ! spring I beantifiil spring, 
HitherwarcL cometh like hope on the wing — 
Pleasantly looketh on streamlet and flood, 
Baiseth a chorus of joy in the wood ; 
Toucheth the bud, and it bursts into bloom ; 
Biddeth the beautiful rise from the tomb ; 
Blesseth the heart like a heavenly thing ! 
Spring ! spiing ! beautiful spring! 

Song sweetly saluteth the mom ; 
The robin awaketh and sits on the thorn ; 
Timidly warbles while yet in the east, 
Twilight from duty has not been released ; 
Galleth the lark that ascendeth on high, 
Greeting the sun in the depth of the sky ; 
• TeUeth the talented blackburd to sing- 
Welcome ! oh, welcome ! beautiful spring ! 

The 'Approach of Spring,' and the changes which 
occur in nature as it advances are described by Thomas 
Carew, a poet of the sixteenth century — 

fiTow that the winter 's gone, the earth hath lost 
Her snow-white robes, and now no more the frost 
Candies the grass, or calls an icy cream 
> Upon the silver lake, or crystal stream ; 

But the warm sun thaws the benumbed earth. 
And makes it tender ; gives a sacred birth 
To the dead swallow ; wakes in hollow tree • 
The drowsy cuckoo, and the humble bee ; 
Now do a choir of chirping minstrels bring 
In triumph to the world the youthful spring. 
The valleys, hills* and woods, in rich array, 
Welcome the coming of the long'd-for May. 
Now all things smile. 

And Mary Howitt says of the coming spring : — 

In all the years which have been, 
The spring hath green'd the bough — 

The gladsome, hopeful spring-time ! — 
Keep heart ! it comes even now. 
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The winter time departeth ; 

The early flowers expand; 
The blackbird and the turtle-dove 

Are heard throughout the land« 

Before us lies the spring-time — 
Thank G-od, the time of mirth— 

When birds are singing in the trees, 
And flowers gem all the earth ; 

The finder is anxious that all bis ploughing, sowing, 
and harrowing shall be over ere the well-known spring 
showers descend. Thomson, the poet of the ' Seasons/ 
describes bow the vapours gather and sail in clouds 
along the akj, till, sajs he- 
Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm ; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closine woods, 
Or rustling turn the manj-twinklingleayea 
Of aspen tall. 

Herds and flocks, and birds, long for the genial 
showers ; the mountains, vales, and forests will look all 
the fresher and greener afler the rain has descended ; 
and the flsmner wants to see his pastures and 'cornfields 
fertilised. At last, — 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields ; 
And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drop8,.let all their moisture flow, 
In large efiusion, o*er the freshen'd world. 
The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard, 
By such as wander through the forest walks. 
Beneath th' umbrageous multitude of leaves. 

Aiter these welcome showers, vegetable life is quick- 
ened; so that the meadows are soon clothed with ver- 
dure, and plants spring up in profusion on every side. 
The birds pour out their songs and build their nests ; 
while the bees in million swarms fly abroad through the 
soft air to gather their luscious honey from the flowers 
that now * gem the earth,' and make the fields and gar- 
dens so deliphtful a prospect. It was of such a time 
as this that Bishop Heber wrote :-* 
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Oh, gieen was the com as I rode on my waj, . 
And bright were the dews on the blossoms of May, 
And dark was the sycamore's shade to behold. 
And the oak's tender leaf was of em'iald and gold. 

The thrash from his holly, the lark from his dond. 
Their choms of rapture sung jovial and loud ; 
From the soft vernal sky, to tiie soft grassy ground. 
There was beauty above me, beneath, and around. 

The mild southern breeze brought a shower from the hill. 

And yet, though it left me all dripping and chill, 

I felt a new pleasure, as onward I sped. 

To gaze where the rainbow gleamed broad over head. 

In our country, spring approaches gradually, and the 
change in nature takes place in a corresponding degree. 
But in northern latitudes, this season seems to burst 
forth aU at once, so that in a surprisingly short space of 
time the whole aspect of nature is altered. This sudden 
transformation has been thus described : — 

Testreen the mountain's rugged brow 
Was mantled o'er with dreary snow ; 
The sun set red behind the hill, 
And every breath of wind was stiU ; 
But ere he rose, the southern blast 
, A veil o'er heaven's blue arch had cast; 
Thick rolled the clouds, and genial rain 
Poured the wide deluge o'er the' plain. 
Fair glens and verdant vales appear, 
And warmth awakes the budding year. 
'tis the touch of fairy hand 
That wakes the spring of northern land ! 
It warms not thera by slow degrees, 
With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze ; 
But sudden on the wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light, 
And instant verdure springs around. 
And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 
Betumed from regions far away. 
The red-winged throstle pours his lay ; 
The soaring snipe salutes the spring, 
While the breeze whistles through his wing ; 
And, as he hails the melting snows. 
The heathcock claps his wings and crows. 
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At length * Mrhanded spring' has run its course ; 
it passes away, and gives place to summer with all 
its glories. As this second season of the year draws 
near — 

The garlands fade that spring so lately wove ; 

Each simple flower, which she had nursed in dew. 
Anemones that spangled every grove, 

The primrose wan, and harebell mildly blue. 
No more shall violets linger in the dell. 

Or purple orchis variegate th& plain, 
Till spring again shall call forth every bell, 

And dress with humid hands her wreaths again. « 

The spring-time has very often been aptly compared 

to man^s early years. It is during childhood and 

youth that we must be trained to fight the battle of life. 

Then the mind must be instructed ; and how necessary 

it is, therefore, that the young should leai^i and practise 

not only those things which will fit them for gaining the 

world's goods, but also that which will enable them at 

last to secure an inheritance in the kingdom of heaven. 

They should learn to say, when spring returns, as 

Bloomfield, the poet, did — 

Sunshine, health, and joy, 
Flay round, and cheer the elevated boy. 
' Another spriog ! ' his heart exulting cries ; 
* Another year ! ' with promised blessings rise ! 
Eternal Power, from whom those blessings flow. 
Teach me still more to wonder, more to know : 
Seed-time and harvest let me see again ; 
"Wander the leaf-strewn .wood, the frozen ^lain : 
Let the first flower, com- waving field, plam, tree, 
Here round my home, still lift my soul to thee ; 
And let me ever, 'midst thy bounties, raise 
An hum'ble note of thankfulness and praise.' 



SUMMER. 



Hurrah for the glorious Summer as it comes to fill the 
world with loveliness and fragrance ;— the season of 
bright sunshine, of green waving woods, of brilliant 
sweet-scented fiowers, and of ripe fruit ; when the pleasant 
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hum of the induafcrious bee and the meny songs of the 
happy birds resound on all sides. 

The summer ! the summer ! the exquisite time 
Of the red rose's blushi and the nightingale's chime ; 
The chant of the lark, and the boom of the bee, — 
The season of brightness, and beauty, and glee ! 
It is here — ^it is here ! it is lighting again. 
With sun-braided smiles, the deep heart of the glen ; 
It is touching the mountain and tingeing the hill, 
And dimpling the face of the low-laugfaing rill; 
It is flooding the forest-trees richly with bloom ! 
* And flinging gold showers in the lap of the broom ; 
I haTB heard the lark irarble his hymn in the sky, 
I have seen the dew-tear in the meek daisy's eye ; 
I have scented the breath of the fresh open'd flowers, 
I have plu(^ed a rich garland from bright hawthorn bowers ; 
My footsteps have been where the violet sleeps. 
And where arches of eglantine bang from the steeps ; 
I have startled the linnet from thickets of shade. 
And roused the fleet stag as he basked in the glade ; 
And my spirit is blithe — ^as a riyulet dear. 
For the summer, the golden crown'd summer, is here ! 

And how appropriate to this time of the year are 
the beautiful words of the Psalmist when he says — ' The 
little hiUs rejoice on every side : The pastures are 
clothed with flocks ; the valleys also are covered with 
com. They shout for joy ; they also sing/ Summer is 
indeed a season of gladness to everyone ; and espedaUy 
so to those who dwell where they can stroll, when they 
have leisure, amongst the verdant fields and woods. 
Mary Howitt describes a poor strawberry girl wandering 
in search of fruit, and singing in heartfelt glee — 

It is summer ! ic is summer ! how beautiful it looks ; 

There is sunshine on the old gray hills, and sunshine on the 

brooks; 
A singing-bird on eveiy bough, soft perfumes on the air, 
A happy smile on each young lip, and gladness eveiywhere. 

Oh ! is it not a pleasant thing to wander through the woods. 
To look upon the painted flowers, and watch the opening buds ; 
Or seated in the deep cool shade at some tail ash-tree's root» 
To fill my little basket with the sweel and scented fruit? 
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When forth I go upon my way, a thousand toys are mine, 
The clusters of dark violets, the wreaths of the wild vine ; 
My jewels are the primrose pale, the bind-weed, and the rose ; 
And show me any courQy gem more beautiful than those. 

And then the fruit ! the glowing fruit, how sweet the scent it 

breathes ! 
I love to see its crimson cheek rest on the bright green leaves t 
Summer's own gift of luxury, in which the poor may share, 
The wild-wood fruit my eager eye is seeking everywhere. 

Oh ! summer is a pleasant time, with all its sounds and sights ; 
Its dewy mornings, balmy eves, and tranquil calm delights ; 
I sigh when first I see the leaves fall yellqw on the plain, 
And all the winter long I sing-^sweet summer, come again. 

All who are *up with the lark' know how very truly an 
early uummer's motn is depicted in the following lines :— 

With quickened step 
Brown night retires : young day pours in apace. 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 
The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine ; 
And from, the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps awkward ; while along the forest glade 
The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
•And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 
Boused by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaves 
His mossy cottage, where with Peace he dwells ; 
And from the crowded fold, in order, drives 
His flock, to taste the verdipre of the mom. 

Summer is the hay-making season, of which the 
same poet, Thomson, says : — 

Now swarms the village o'er the jovial mead : 
The rustic youth, brown with meridian toil. 
Healthful and strong ; full as the summer rose 
Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy maid . . . 
Even stooping age is here ; and infiuQt-hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
O'erohax^d, amid the kind oppression roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain ; all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the fleld, 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, 

L 
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That throws refreshful round a rural smell : 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead, 
The rosset hay-oock rises thick behind, 
In order gay. While heard from dale to dale, 
Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee. 

What a lively picture, too, he gives us of the -washing 
of sheep in a running stream, previous to these animala 
being diom of their woolly fleecses — 

TJrg'd to the giddy brink, much is the toil. 
The cLimour much, of men, and boys, and dogs. 
Ere the soft fearful people to the flood 
Commit their woolly sides. And oft the swun, 
On some impatient seizing, hurls them in : 
Embolden'd then, nor hesitating more. 
Fast, fast, they plunge amid the flashing wave, 
And panting labour to the farthest shore. 
Bepeated this, tiU deep the w^-wash'd fleece 
Has drunk the flood, and from his lively haunt 
The trout is banish'd by the sordid stream ; 
Heavy, and dripping, to the breezy brow 
Slow move the harmless race : where, as they spread 
Their swelling treasures to the sunny ray. 
Inly disturb'd, and wondering what this wild 
Outrageous tumult means, their loud complaints 
The country fill ; and, toss'd from rock to rock. 
Incessant bleatings run around the hills. 

Very often the intense heat and glare of the sun in 
summer are so very powerful that at noon all nature 
languishes ; the birds in the groves become silent ; and 
nothing is heard save the chirping of the grasshopper^ 
and the incessant buzzing of myriads of insects. 

Echo no more returns the cheerful sound 
Of sharpening scythe : the mower sinking heaps 
O'er him the humid hay, with flowers perfum'd ; 
And scarce a chirping grass-hopper is heard 
Thro' the duipb mead. Distressful Nature pants. 
The very streams look languid from afar ; 
Or, thro' th' unshelter'd glade, impatient seem 
To hurl into the covert of the grove. 

Bryant, an American poet, says : — 
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It is a sultzy day ; the sun has dnrnk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass, 
There is no rostling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelHng, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, saye the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instan^ on the wing. 

How welcome, at such a time, is a refreshing shower of 
rain, reviving all nature, and gladdening the parched earth. 

O gentle, gentle summer rain, ' 

Let not the silver lily pine ; 
The drooping lily pine in vain 

To feel that dewy touch of thine, 
To drink thy freshness once again, 
O gentle, gentle summer rain ! 

In heat the landscape quivering lies ; 

The cattle pant beneath the tree ; 
Through pordiing air and purple skies * 

The earth looks up in vain for thee ; 
For thee, for thee it looks in vain, 
O gentle, gentle summer rain I 

Come thou, and brim the meadow sia^ams. 
And soften all the hills with mist ; 

falling dew from burning dreams, 
By thee shall herb and flower be kissed; 

And earth shall bless thee yet again, 

gentle, gentle summer rain ! * 

Longfellow says of * Eain in Summer ' — 

How beautiful is the rain I 
After the dust and heat, 
In the broad and fiery street. 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain I 

How it clatters along the roofis. 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 

From the throat of the overflowing spent ; 

Across the window pane 

It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide. 

With a muddy tide 

Like a river down the gutter roars 

The rain, the welcome rain ! 

* W. C. Bennett— a modem lyrical poet. 

l2 
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VioBk tliB nwgiilwmMg adbool 

Came the bovs, 

With mare tmm their vonted noise 

And eommotioa; 

And down the mt sfaceete 

Sttil their ndrnie fleets. 

Till the tnaeherooe pool 

Tgngnlfa them in its 

Ami tarbnlent <^«^ ft* " . 

In the oonntiy, on every sidey 

Where fiar and wide 

Like a leopard's tawny and spotted hide. 

Stretches the plain. 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 

How welcome is the rain. 

After thebttrning beat of a summer's daj^how pleasant 
is the oool of the evening, when — 

Low ivalks the smi, and broadens by degrees 
Jnst o'er the veige of day. The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay, a richly gorgeons train. 
In all their pomp attend his setting throne. 
Air, earth, luid ocean smile . . . 

He dips his orb ; 
Now half immersed ; and now a golden cor^e 
Giyes one bright glance, then to^Ily disappears. 

Another poet thus describes a summer's evening : — 

The sinking snn is taking leave. 
And sweetly gilds the edge of eve. . 
While huddling clouds of purple dye 
Gloomy hang the western sky ; 
Crows crowd croaking over head, 
Hast'ning to the woods to bed. 
Cooing sits the lonely dove, 
Calling home her absent love. 
From die haycock's moisten'd heaps 
Startled frogs take vaulting leaps ; 
And along the shaven mesMi, 
Jumping traVUers, they proceed : 
Quick the dewy grass divides, 
Moist'uing sweet their speckled sides. 
From the grass or flowret's cup. 
Quick the dew-drop bounces up. 
Now the blue £rog creeps along, 
And the bird 's forgot his song : 
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Flowers now Bleep within their hoods, 
. Daisies button into buds ; 
From scaling dew the butter-cop 
Shnts his golden jewels up; 
And the sose and woodbine thej 
Wait again the smiles of day. 

And Dr. Watts says : — 

How fine has the day been, how bright was the snn, 
How lovely and joyM the course that he run, 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun. 

And there followed some droppings of rain ! 
But now the fair traveller's come to the west, 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best; 
He paints the sl^ gay as he sinks to his rest, 

And foretells a bright rising again. 

It is during the summer months that— 

The glow-worm's lamp, by night, 

Sheds a ray. 
Dreamy, stany, greenly bright, 

Or, as Thomson expresses it — 

Among the crooked lanes, on eveiy hedge 

The glow-worm lights his gem ; and through the dark 

A moving radiance twinkles. 



AUTUMN. 



The opening Autumn continues the glories that made 
summer so delightRil; but gradually, though surely, 
its beauties &de into the ' sere and yeUow leaf.' In the 
meantime is completed ibe ingathering of sach grain 
and fruits as are capable of being stored up for man's use. 

Now o'er the com the sturdy farmer looks. 
And swells with satis&ction to behold 
The plenteous harvest which repays his toiL 

And all lovers of country scenery rejoice to observe — 

How soon the golden field abounds with sheaves ? 
How soon the oat and bearded barley fall. 
In frequent lines before the keen-edged scythe ? 
The filattiwing team then comes, the swarthy hind 
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Down leaps and do£b his froek alert and plies 
The shining fork. Down to the stubble's edge . 
The easj wain descends half bnilt, then turns 
And labours up again. From pile to pile 
With rustling step the swain proceeds, and still 
Bears to the groaning load the weU-poised sheaf ; 
The gleaner follows, and with studious eje 
And bended shoulders, traverses the field 
To cull the scattered ear, his perquisite. 

In the ' Harrest Hymn,* by Mra. Heznans, we have 
some beautiftd and most appropriate thoughts on this 
season : — 

Now autumn strews on eveiy plain, 

His mellow fruits and fertile grain; 

And laughing plenty, crown'd with sheares, 

With purple grapes, and spreading leaves. 

In rich profusion pours around 

Her flowing treasures on the ground. 

Oh ! mark the great, the liberal hand. 

That scatters blessings o'er the land ; 

And to the 0od of nature raise 

The grateful song, the hymn of praise. 

The infiftnt com, in vernal hours. 

He nurtured with his gentle showers, • 

And bade the summer clouds diffuse 

Their balmy store of genial dews. 

He mark'd the tender stem arise. 

Till ripen'd by the glowing skies, 

And now, matured, his work behold, 

The cheering harvest waves in gold. 

To nature's G-od with joy we raise 

The grateful song, the hymn of praise. 

The valleys echo to the strains 

Of blooming maids and village swains — 

To him they tune the lay sincere, 

Whose bounty crowns the smiling year. 

The sounds from every woodland borne, 

The sighing winds that bend the com, 

The yellow fields around proclaim 

His mighty, everlasting name. 

To nature's God united raise 

The grateful song, the hymn of praise. 

As soon as the harvest is gathered, there is great re- 
joicing amongst those who have contributed to the safe 
garnering of the crops. The labourers—- 
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Crowned with ears of com now come, 
And to the pipe sing harvest home. 

The festive board is prepared, and they all share the 
liberal hospitality of the master, in the shape of a good 
supper, to which they do ample justice. 

By degrees, yet surely, as has been remarked, autumn 
loses its early splendour, and nature becomes sober and 
even solemn in its beauty. The foliage of the woods 
and hedgerows changes its hue, becoming * hectic, and 
grey, and fever-red,' a sure sign of the decay of vegetable 
life in the leafy structure. 

See the fading many-colonr'd woods, 
Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dusk, and dun^ 
Of every hue, £rom wan declining green 
To* sooty dark. 

* The particular colouring of the fading leaf varies with 
the species, and is maintained from age to age with im- 
felling precision. The leaves of the plane-tree become 
tawny ; those ofihe hazel, yellow ; of the oak, yellowish- 
gi-een ; of the sycamore, obscure brown ; of the maple, 
pale yellow; of the ash, fine lemom yellow; of the elm, 
orange ; of the hawthorn, tawny yellow ; of the cherry, 
red ; of the hornbeam, bright yellow ; of the willow, 
hoary ; and most glorious is the appearance of the wood- 
lands, owing to the variegated tints, when the component 
trees are of several species.' * Pope, in one of his letters, 
writes of Autumn : — * It is the best time of the year for 
a painter ; there is more variety of colours in the leaves ; 
the prospects begin to open, through the thinner woods 
over the valleys, and through the high canopies of trees 
to the higher arch of heaven ; tiie dews of the morning 
impearl every thorn, and scatter diamonds on the verdant 
mantle of the earth ; the forests are fresh and wholesome.' 

Earely now is heard the. song of birds ; but — 

Congrf>gated thrushes, linnets, larks, 
And each wild throat, whose artless strains so late 
Swelled all the music of the swarming shades, 
Bobbed of their tuneful souls, now sluvering sit 

* Leisure Hour. 
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On the dead tree, a dull despondent ^oA ; 
With not a brightness waying o'er their plnmes^ 
And nought sare chattering discord in their note. 



Very aoon with every breeze that blowf 

The leaves, thin dancers npon air, 
Cro eddying round. 

Thomson writes : — 

Now the leaf 
Incessant rostles&om the moomfnl grore; 
Oft startling such as stndions walk below. 
And slowly circles through the waving air. 
Snt should a quicker breeee among the boughs 
Sob, o'er the sky the leafy deluge streams ; 
Till, choked and matted with the dreary shower 
The forest-walks, at every rising gale, 
Boll wide the withered waste, and whistle bleak. 
Fled is the blasted veidure of the fields ; 
And, shrunk into their beds, the floweiy race 
Their sunny robes resign. Ken what renudned 
Of stronger fruits faUs £pom the naked tree ; 
And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around. 
The desolated prospect thrills the souL 

One of our great preachers,* in a 'Sermon on 
Autumn,' says : — ' There isan '* eventide " in the year — 
a season, as we now witness, when the son withdraws 
his propitious light, when the winds arise and the leaves 
&11, and nature aroimd us seems to sink into decay. 
When we go out into the fields in the evening of the 
year, a different voice approaches us. We regard, even 
in spite of ourselves, the still but steady advances of 
time. A few days ago, and the sununer of the year was 
grateful, and every element was filled with life, and the 
sun of heaven seemed to glory in his ascendant. He 
is now enfeebled in his power; the desert no more 
^* blossoms like the rose ; '' the song of joy is no mor« 
heard among the branches, and the es^th is strewed 
with that foliage which once bespoke the magnificence 
of summer.' 

The days gradually shorten, and the nights grow 
'onger and longer. In the words of Thomson :^ 

* Bev. Archibald AHson (1757-1838). 
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The western Ban withdraws the shortened day, 
And humid evening, gliding o'er the sky, 
In her chill progress, to the ground condensed 
The vapours throws. Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marshes stagnate, and where rivers wind, 
Cluster the rolling fogs, and swim along 
The dusky-mantled lawn. Meanwhile the moon, 
Full-orb'd, and breaking through the scatter'd clouds. 
Shows her broad visage in the crimsoned east. 
Wide the pale deluge floats, and streaming mild 
O'er the skied mountain to the shadowy vale, 
While rocks and floods reflect the quivering gleam. 
The whole air whitens with a boundless tide 
Of silver radiance, trembling round the world. 

The dawiuDg of the last autmnDal day is pictured in 
beautiiiil language by the same poet : — 

The lengthened night elapsed, the morning shines 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright. 
Unfolding fair the last autumnal day. 
And now the mounting sun dispels the fog; 
The rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam ; 
And hung on every spray, on every blade 
Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 

And by another poet, George Crabbe, one of the last 
days of autumn is thus described : — 

Cold grew the foggy mom, the day was brief. 

Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf; 

The dew dwelt ever on the herb ; the woods 

Boared with strong blasts, with mighty showers the-, floods : 

All green was vanished save of pine and yew. 

That still displayed their melancholy hue ; 

Save the green holly with its berries red. 

And the green moss that o'er the gravel spread. 

Tennyson, .the present poet-laiureate, says of * The 
Autumn Flower Grarden': — 

A spirit haunts the year's last hours. 
Dwelling amid these yellowing bowers : 

To himself he talks ; 
For at eventide, listening earnestly. 
At his work you may hear him sob and sigh 

In the walks ; 

Earthward he boweth the heavy stalks 
Of the mouldering flowers. 
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Heavily hangs the broad simflower 
Oyer its grave i* the earth so chilly ; 

Heavily hangs the hollyhock. 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

The air is damp, and hush'd, and close, 

As a sick manV room when he taketh repose 

An hour before death ; 
My very heart faints and my whole sonl grieves 
At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 

And the breath 

Of the fading edges of box beneath, 
And the year's last rose. 

Heavily hangs the broad sunflower 
Over its grave i* the earth so chilly ; 

Heavily hsjigs the hollyhock, 
Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 

And the > Ghaiacteristics of Autumn,' Shelley thus 
gives: — 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is wailing, 
The bare bongbs are sighing, the pale flowers are dying. 

And the year 
On the earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 

Is lying. 

The chill rain is falUng, the night-worm is crawling, 
The rivers are swelling, the thunder is knelling 

For the year ; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 

To his dwelling. 

Autumn's changes are full of teaching to all. Another 
extract from the ' Sermon on Autumn ' puts this teach- 
ing strikingly. The preacher says : — * We feel that all 
we witness is the emblem of our own &te. Such also in 
a few years will be our own condition. The blossoms 
of our spring, the pride of our summer, will also fade 
into decay ; and iJie pulse that ndw beats high will 
gradually sink, and then must stop for ever. . . . The 
mightiest pageantry of life will pass — ^the loudest notes 
of triumph or of conquest wiE be silent in the grave ; 
the wicked, wherever active, will " cease from troubling, 
and the weary, wherever suflfering, " will be at rest." ' 



»i 
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WINTER. 

Winter adYances close npon the track of autumn, and — 

Comes, to rule the varied year, 
Sullen and sad, with all his rising train ; 
Vapours, and clouds, and storms. 

So that, before loDg, in the words of Scott — 

No mark of regetable life is seen, 

No bird to bird repeats his tuneful call. 

Save the dark leaves of some rude evergreen. 
Save the lone red-breast on the moss-grown wall. 

Very many of our summer birds are now dwelling in 
the lands of the surmy south, which are better provided 
with their necessary food than burs is at this season. 
But the robin and a few kindred species stay behind, 
and brave the English winter, during which they manage 
to subsist principally on the slugs and earth-worms 
that occasionally make their appearance. They keep 
a sharp look-out for caterpillars which lurk near the 
roots of trees and shrubs, but often they are obliged to 
make a meal of crumbs picked up at the cottage-door. 
Should the weather be very severe, and the frost bite 
hard, and the groimd be for a long time covered with 
snow, our non-migrating birds suffer great privations, 
and many perish from cold and hunger. 

Seldom do we experience much of the severity of 
winter till the year is drawing towards its dose, or even 
till the new year has opened: according to the old 
adage, ' As the days begin to lengthen, the cold begins 
to strengthen.* Our poet-laureate, Tennyson^ ^us 
pictures Sie ' Death of the Old Year ' : — 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 

And the winter winds are wearily sighing: 
Toll ye the church-beU sad and slow, 
And tread softly, and speak low, 
Por the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die; 
You came to us so readily. 
You lived with ns so steadily, 
Old year, you shall not die. 
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. He lieth still : he dotli not move : 
He will not see the dawn of day. 
He hath no other life above. 
He gave me a friend, and a true tme-lore, . 
And the new year will take 'em away. 
Old year, yen mnst not go ; 
80 long as yon hare been with ns, 
Snch joy as yon haye seen with us, 
Old year, yon shall not go. 

He froth'd his bnmpers to the brim ; 

A jollier year we shall not see. 
Bnt thpugh his eyes are waxing dim. 
And thoi^ his foes speak ill of him. 
He was a friend to me. 

Old year, yon shall not die ; 
We did so langh and cry with yon, 
Tve half a mind to die with yon, 
Old year, if you must die. 

How hard he breathes I over the snow 
I heard just now the crowing cock. 
The shadows flicker to and fro : 
The cricket chirps : the lights bum low: 
*Tis nearly twelve o'clock. 

Shake hands, before you die. 
Old year, we'll dearly rue for you : 
What is it we can do for you ? 
Speak out, before you die. 

The following is a well-known winter scene from 
Thomson's poem on this season : — 

Thro* the hush'd air the whitening shower descends. 
At first thin-wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fiut, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherish'd fields 
Put on their winter-robe of purest white. 
Tis brightness all ; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth's universal face, deep-hid, and chill. 
Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
Hie works of man. 

Sir Walter Scott thus describes a Scottish winter :— 

No longer Autumn's glowing red 
Upon our forest hills is shed ; 
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No more, beneath the ereiuDg beam, 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath passed the heather-bell, 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-fell; 
Sallow his brow, and msset bure 
Are now the sister-heights of Yaiis 
The sheep, before the pinching heaTen, 
To sheltered dale and down are driven. 
Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines : 
In meek despondency they eye 
The withered sward and wintry sky : 
The shepherd shifts his mantle's fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel. 
But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 
A cowering glance they often cast. 
As deeper moans the gathering blast. 
My imps, though hardy, bold, and wild. 
As best befits the mountain child. 
Feel the sad influence of the hour, 
And wail the dais/s vanished flower ; 
Their summer gambols tell, and mourn, 
And anxious ask, — ^Will spring return. 
And birds and lambs again be gay. 
And blossoms clothe the hawthorn spray? 
Yes, prattlers, yes. The daisy's flower 
Again shall paint your summer bower; 
Again the hawthorn shall supply 
The earlands you delight to tie ; 
The £unbs upon the lea shall bound. 
The wild birds carol to the round. 
And while you frolic light as they. 
Too short shall seem the summer day. 

The early winter's mom is often wrapped in gloom, 
and upon a dreary desolate prospect the country swain 
must look as he plods his way to his daily toil. 

The scene is doth'd in snow &om mom till night. 
The woodman's loath his chilly tools to seise ; 
The crows, unroosting as he comes in sight, 
Shake down the feathery burden from the treeB ; 
To look at things around he's fit to freeze ; 
Scared from her perch the fluttering pheasant flies ; 
His hat and doublet whiten by degrees. 
He quakes, looks round, and pats his hands and sighs, 
And wishes to himself that the warm sun would rise. 
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Notwithstanding the howling blasts, the bitter cold, 
and the destructive snow-storms of this season, a severe 
winter is not without its pleasures. There is ample 
scope afforded for joyful, healthy, and invigorating exer- 
cise on the frost-bound ponds and streams, which are then 
the delightfiilrresort of skaters, sliders, and hockey players. 
In Scotland, a curling match on the ice supersedes all 
other out-of-door winter amusements ; and an exciting 
game it is, especially when it is played, as is oflen the 
case, by skiUid players from two rival parishes. The 
pleasures of the English pastime, skating, have been 
summed up by Wordsworth :— 

In the frosty season, when the son 

Was set, and visible for many a mile 

The cottage -windows blazed through twilight gloom, 

I heeded not their summons : happy time 

It was indeed for all of us — ^for me 

It was a time of rapture ! Clear and loud 

The village clock tolled six ; I wheeled about, 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 

That cares not for his home. All shod with steel, 

We hissed along the polished ice in games 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures — ^the resounding hwn, 

The pack loud-chiming, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 

And not a voice was idle ; with the din 

Smitten* the precipices rang aloud ; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron ; while far-distant hillb 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 

Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 

The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from^the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced sideway; and oftentimes. 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 

The rapid line of motion, then at once 

Have I, reclining back upon mj heels, 

Stopped short ; yet still the solitary cliffs 

Wheeled by me — even as if the earth had rolled 

With visible motion her diurnal round. 
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The winter, if not too seyere and protracted, is of 
great service to the soil and to the purposes of vegetation, 
as Eliza Cook says — 

For his wide and glittering eoat of snow 
Protects the seeds of life below ; 
Beneath his mantle are nortnred and bom 
The roots of the flowers — ^the germs of the com. 

And in the words of Southey — 

Nature soon in springf s best charms 
Shall rise revived from winter's grave, 
Expand the bursting bud again, 

And bid the flower re-bloom. 



SOME OF OUR BRITISH BIRDS. 

The feathered inhabitants of our island are not in 
general very remarkable for the beauty of their plxun- 
age ; but what they want in this respect, as compared 
with birds of tropical lands, is ftdly compensated for by 
the melody of their voices ; indeed, some of them are 
amongst the finest songsters to be found anywhere. No 
sooner do the early flowers of the year, the snowdrop, the 
crocus, and the primrose, as heralds of the spring, dis- 
play their opening petals, than the birds commence their 
songs, as if to testify their joy that the cold winter is 
departing, and that a fairer season for them is dawning. 
We are glad to hear them ; for during the severe frost 
and the cold wet weather, all, except the robin, have been 
silent. It must have been a clear bright day on which 
the poet Burns once heard the song of the thrush in 
January ; and on this rare occurrence he wrote : — 

Sing on, sweet thrush, upon the leafless bough ; 

Sing on, sweet bird, I listen to thy strain ; 

See aged winter, *mid his suriy reign, 
At thy blithe carol clears his furrowed brow. 

It is not till the end of February, that, besides the 
robin, which has sung aU the winter, we hear the 
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diaffinch, the bladLbird, the golden-crested wren, and 
the yellow-hammer. The ring-doyes begin to coo to 
each other ; and sometimes, though only on a very mild 
bright day, the skylark may be heard pouring out the 
first of his melodious strains. It is now that the rooks 
assemble in flocks and revisit their colony. 

The sable tenants of five hundred years, 
That on the high tops of yon ancient elms 
Pour their hoarse music on the lonely ear. 

Did you ever observe the return of these birds to their 
rookeiy ? If not, you can hardly imagine what a scene 
of animation and excitement it is ! Many meetings are 
held, at which earnest consultations appear to take place. 
What clamour and squabbling on every side I Wbat an 
endless screaming, cawing, wheeling aloft and then round 
and round the trees in rapid flight ! All foreign intruders 
are, if possible, banished. At length matters are ar- 
ranged, the rooks pair ofl*, and at once set to work to 
repair their old nests or build new ones. Perhaps some 
members of the community are of a lary turn, and, in- 
stead of gathering their own, prefer stealing the materials 
of their neighbours. It is said that all such pilferers, if 
detected, are tried in the presence of the whole assembly, 
and summarily expelled — serves them right — ^the idle 
rogues and vagabonds. 

March sees the nests of the rooks complete; and 
during this month the old birds fly off to the fields, 
where they follow the ploughshare, watching for the 
worms, grubs, and snails which it turns up. These they 
gobble up by thousands, and in this manner destroy 
much vermin, so that they may well be pardoned for the 
corn, or the cherries, they sometimes take it into their 
wise heads to devour. During this month, too, the lark 
may be often seen and heard ^lily carolling in the deep- 
blue sky. The robin's song is now more lively, as he is 
looking out for his mate ; the plaintive coo, coo, of the 
ring-dove to his partner is heard more frequently ; the 
blackbird's lay is louder and stronger, and the &ruah, 
after some few attempts, bursts< into song. 
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A merry blithe old boy is he ; 
You may hear him on the roadside bush, 
On the topmost twig of the mountain tree; 

In Aprily the woods, fields, and hedge-rows are all 
alive with birds intent on important business. Each 
one has chosen its mate, and nest-building has begun 
and is being carried on in downright earnest. All 
our winter visitants have gone northward; while 
numbers of our well-remembered feathered friends 
now return from the warmer climes where they have 
been sojourning during our cold season. The different 
species of swallows are with us again, enlivening the air 
with their rapid flight and their twitterings. At first 
you see a single swallow, or perhaps two, skimming past 
you ; but soon after they arrive in vast numbers. 

The swallow, bonny birdie, comes sharp twittering o'er the sea, 

And gladly is her carol heard for the sunny days to be ; 

She shares not with us wintry glooms, but yet^ |io faithless 

thing. 
She hunts the summer o'er the earth with wearied little wing. 

The lambs like snow all nibbling go upon the ferny hills ; 
Light winds are in the leafy woods, and birds, and bubbling 

rills ; 
Then welcome, little swallow, by our morning lattice heard ; 
Because thou oom'st when Nature bids bright days be thy 
reward! 

These birds have often a house to return to ; for if 
they find their old nest not destroyed, they soon put it 
to rights, and do not build a new one. In this manner 
a pair of martins have been known to return to and 
use the same nest for several successive years. 



PART II. 

NEST-BUILDINa. 



It is very interesting to study the nest-buUding of 
the different kinds of birds ; and we may watch and 
note our feathered favourites engaged in their work, 
without in any way disturbing or injuring them< 
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The poet Thomson writes thus of the building of 

birds: — 

Some to the hoUy-hedge 
Nestling repair, and to the thicket some; 
Some to the xpde protection of the thorn 
Ck>mmit their feeble of&pring : The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests. 
Others apart far in the grassy dale. 
Or roughening waste, their humble texture weave. 
But most in woodland solitudes delight. 
In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks, 
Steep, and divided by a babbling brook. 
Whose murmurs soothe them all the Uye-long day. 
When by kind duty fix'd. Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o'er the plaintiye stream. 
They frame the first foundation of their domes ; 
Dry sprigs of trees, in artful fabric laid, 
And bound with clay together. Now 'tis nought 
Sut restless hurry through the busy air, 
Beat by unnumbered wings. The swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build his hanging house 
Intent. Aiid often, from the careless back 
Of herds and flocks a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool ; and oft, when unobserved. 
Steal from the bam a straw : till soft and warm. 
Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 

As soon as the regular number of eggs are laid, the 
hen sits on them, often cheered by the loving song of 
her mate, till they are hatched. Now — 

What melting sentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parents seize I Away they fly 

Affectionate, and undesiring bear 

The most delicious morsel to their young; 

Which equally distributed, again 

The search begins. 

Various as are the sites chosen by birds for their 
habitations, equally great is the difference displayed 
amongst them in the form of their nests, and in the 
choice of materials with which to build. Some, like 
the wren, will not tolerate being interfered with, but 
will cease building, and seek another situation ^ while 
others, like the robin, are quite indifferent, even con- 
tinuing their building, although surrounded by noisy 
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occupations, and in sight of everyone. We all know 
what a careless fellow Qie common sparrow is ! What 
odd places he chooses for his nest, in the construction 
of which he rarely takes much pains. Mary Howitt 
thus describes a sparrow's dwelling that had been blown 
out of an old elm tree : — 

What a medley thing it is ! 
I never saw a nest like this, — 
Not neatly wove, with decent care, 
Of silyeiy moss and shining hair ; 

Bnt put together, odds and ends, 
Picked np from enemies and friends : 
See, bits of thread, and bits of rag. 
Just like a little rubbish-bag. 

There is a scrap of red and brown. 
Like the old washerwoman's gown ; 
And here is mnslin, pink and green, 
And bits of calico between. 

• • • • • 

See, hair of dog, and fur of cat. 
And ravellings of a worsted mat. 
And shreds of silk, and many a feather. 
Compacted cunningly together. 

But if we cannot say much in praise of the structure 
of such nests as the sparrow, the wood-pigeon, and the 
rook build and are satisfied with, there are numbers of 
other birds whose homes are most exquisitely ahd beau- 
tifully formed. Look, for example, how compact and 
elegant are those of the chaffinch and goldfinch ! Did 
you ever see one? K so, you will fiilly agree with the 
lines of Hurdis— 

It wins my admiration 
To view the structure of that little work — 
A bird's nest. Mark it well within, without : 
No tool had she that wrought ; no knife to cut ; 
No nail to fix ; no bodkin to insert ; • 

No glue to join ; her little beak was all. 
Ana yet how nicely finished ! What nice hand. 
With every implement and means of art. 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot. 
Could make me such another ? ' 

The chafiinch, goldfinch, and several others, oflen 

m2 
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build in enclosed grounds, and have a particular ^cy 
for making a dwelling-place on the firuit-trees in 
orchards. The blackbird dearly loves a thick hawthorn 
hedge by the side of a stream, or a bank covered with 
last yearns withered grass. The thrush frequently 
chooses a plantation, and there makes a deep basin- 
shaped nest of small twigs, withered grass, leaves, and 
moss, lined with clay, which is put in wet, and dried 
by the heat of her own body. The following is the 
poet Clare's description of a finish's nest :-~ 

Within a thick and spreading hawthorn bush 

That overhung a molehill, lai^ and round, 
I heard from mom to mom a menr thrush . . . 

I watched her secret toils from day to day ; 
How true she warped the moss to form her nest. 

And modelled it within with wood and clay. 
And by-and-by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, 

There lay her shining eggs as bright as flowers, 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green and blue : 

And there I witnessed, in the summer hours, 
A brood of natnre*s minstrels chirp and fly. 
Glad as the sunshine and the laughing akj. 

No one ever wrote about the dwellings of these little 
creatures better than John Glare, the peasant poet of 
Northamptonshire. What a delightful picture he gives 
us of the nest of another bird I — 

Just by the wooden bridge a bird flew up, 
Seen by the cow-boy as he scrambled do^-n 
To reach the misty dewberry. Let us stoop, 
And seek its nest^ The biook we need not dread ; 
'Tis scarcely deep enough a bee to drown. 
As it sings harmless o'er its pebbly bed. 
—Ay, here it is ! stuck close beside the bank. 
Beneath the bunch of grass that spindles rank 
Its husk-seeds tall and high : 'tis rudely planned 
Of bleached stubbles and the withered fare 
That last year's harvest left upon the land, 
Lined thinly with the horse's sable hair. 
Five eggs, pen-scribbled o'er with ink their shells, 
Besembling wilting scrawls, which Fancy reads 
As Nature's poesy and pastoral spells : 
They are the yellow-hammer's ; and she dwells, 
Most poet-like, 'mid brooks and floweiy weeds. 
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PART m. 

THE CUCKOO, AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Some fine day towards the end of April, as we 
wander among the green fields, or in the woods, a 
sound is borne to our ears, which causes us suddenly 
to stop and listen I Surely we were ^ot deceived I No, 
there it is again 1 * Cuckoo I cuckoo I ' comes ringing 
through the air, as clear as though sounded on a bell. 

Hark ! the cuckoo's sprightly note, 

That tells the coining of the vernal prime, 

And cheers the heart of youth and aged man. 

Say, sweet stranger, whence hast thou ta'en thy flight. 

From Asia's spicy groves or AMc's clime ; 

And who directs thy wandering journey far? 

* The note of this bird always gives pleasure, especi- 
ally to the young, because it reminds us that blue skies 
and sunny hours are coming. Who does not know the 
beautiful lines of Logan :— 

Hail, heauteous stranger of the grove I 

Thou messenger of spring ! 
Now heaven repairs thy rural seat. 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green, 

Thy certain voice we hear : 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 

■ I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering through the wood 

To pluck the primrose gay, 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom, 

Thou fli est the vocal vale. 
An annual guest in other lands 

Another spring to hail. 
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Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year I 

Oh, conld I fly, I'd fly with thee I 

We'd make, with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the spring. 

The poet Wordsworth says, in his * Address to the 
Cuckoo ' : — 

blithe new comer I I have heard, 

I hear thee, and rejoice. 
O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird. 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

WhUe I am lying on the grass. 

Thy two-fold shout I hear, 
That seems to fill the air's whole spacer 

As loud far off as near .... 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird : but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

The same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to ; that cry • 

Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, in tree, and sky. 

And I can listen to thee yet; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till I do beget 

That golden time again. 

The cuckoo is one of the most remarkable of our 
periodical bird-visitants, not only because of the peculiar 
notes it utters, but also on account of its singular habit 
of making provision for its young. It deposits its eggs 
in the nests of other birds, that of the hedge-sparrow 
being often selected for this purpose. One e^ only is 
laid in each nest chosen. The young cuckoo is duly 
hatched, and tended by the unwitting foster-parents 
with as much care as their own proper nestlings. When 
about eight days old it ejects its helpless companions, 
by forcing itself under them, and widi a jerk l^irowing 
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them successively over the edge of the nest. Although 
we hail the cuckoo as the messenger of spring, yet it is 
not a welcome visitor amongst the birds of the grove ; 
they all look upon it as their enemy, and persecute it 
witiiout mercy. 

The nightingale, the most &mous of the feathered 
tribe, is never long after the cuckoo in visiting us. And 
as we listen at evening to its musical notes, we may say 
with Scott : — 

Beautifiil nightingale ! who shall portray 
All the vazying turns of thy flowing lay ? 
And where is the lyre, whose chords shall reply 
To the notes of thy changeful melody ? 
We may linger indeed, and listen to thee, 
Bnt the linkM chain of thy harmony 
It is not for mortal hands to unbind, 
Kor the dne of thy mazy music to find. 
Thy home is the wood on the echoing hill, 
Or the verdant banks of the forest rill ; 
And soft as the south wind the branches among. 
Thy plaintive lament goes floating along. 

Akenside says of this bird :-^ 

Hark ! how through many a winding note 

She now prolongs her ikys; 
How sweetly down the void Uiey float I 
The breeze their magic path attends, 
The stars shine out ; the forest bends ; 

The wakeful heifers gaze. 

Most writers ascribe melancholy and plaintive strains 
to the nightingale. Coleridge, however, is of a different 
opinion. He writes thus : — 

'Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates. 
With fast thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburden his full soul 
Of all its music 

And the famous angler, Isaac Walton, after listening 
to this delightful songster at a late hour, thus expresses 
what he thought of it : — 
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He that at midnight, when the yeiy labourer sleeps securely, 
should hear, as I have heard, the clear air, the sweet descants, 
the natural rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of 
her Toice, might well be lifted above the e^th, and say, * Xiord ! 
what music hast Thou provided for the saints in heaven, when 
Thou affbrdest bad men such music on earth t' 



PAET IV. 



Several birds build a domed dwelling, with an 
opening at the side ; for example, the long-taUed tit- 
mouse, commonly called the bottle-tit, from the shape 
of the nest. The well-known cimning magpie also 
roofs its domicile, which is built with surprising labour 
and ingenuity, and has the entrance at the side. This 
circumstance is alluded to in the following &bl( 
* The Magpie*s Lecture' : — 

In early times, the stoty says, 

When birds could talk and lecture, 

A magpie called her feather'd friends, 
To teach them architecture. 

* To build a nest, my courteous friends,' 

They all began to chatter, — 
' No need to teach us that, good Mag ; 
'Tis such an ecusy matter I ' 

' To build a nest,' professor Mag 
Besumed her speech demurely, 
' * First choose a well-forked bough, wherein 
■ The nest may sit securely.' 

* Of course,* said. Jenny Wren. * Now cross 

Two sticks for the foundation.' 

* 0, all know that,' quoth Mr. Hook, 

* Without this long oration.' 

' Now bend some slender twigs, to form 
The round sides of the dwelling.' 

* A fool knows that,' exclaimed the ThrUsh, 

* Without a magpie's telling I ' 
' Next take some wool, and line the nest, 

»And bind it well together.* 
' Why, that's as clear,' exclaimed the Owl, 
' As stars in frosty weather I ' 
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While thus they talked, professor Mag 

Her nest had hdf completed ; 
And, growing quite indignant now, 

To see how she was treated, — 
' Ladies and gentlemen,' she said, 

' I see you are all so clever. 

My lessons are superfluous, — 

I leaye you then for ever.' 

Away she flew, and left the birds 

Their folly to discover, 
Who now can build but "half 2, nest, 

And cannot roof it over. 
The magpie sits beneath her roof; 

No rain nor hail can pelt her; 
The others brooding o'er their young. 

Themselves enjoy no shelter. 

No better fate do men deserve, 

When self-conceit can lead them 
Friendly instructions to despise, 

And think they do not need them. 

Before May is over, all our summer birds are with 
us ; then there is * harmony in every bush, a concert 
in every grove.* As their household cares increase, 
and whan each pair of birds have many little gaping 
mouths to fill, the songs of the old ones are less fre- 
quently heard. Indeed, with so much business, they 
find little or no leisure for singing. The great heat of 
summer comes, and — 

No warbling tongues 
Now talk unto the echoes of the groves ; 
Only the curlM streams soft chidings keep. 
And little gusts that from the green leaves sweep 
Dry summer's dust, in fearfiil whispering stirred 
As loath to waken any warbling bird. 

In August, the cuckoo and several more wing their 
flight to warmer lands than ours ; while others, such 
as the siskin and mountain-finch, now visit us. The 
swallows are seen to congregate in swarms, as if in pre- 
paration for their departure ; and before the middle of 
October they have all disappeared. Thomson says — 

When Autumn scatters his departing gleams, 
Wam'd of approaching Winter, gather'd, play 
The swallow-people; and toss'd wide around, 
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O'er the calm sky, in oonTolntioii swift, 
The feathered eddy floats : rgoicmg.oiice, 
Ere to their wintry slumbers they retire ; 
In dusters clung, beneath the mooldering bank. 
And where, nnpierc'd by frost, the cayem sweats. 
Or rather into warmer climes oonvey'd. 
With other kindred birds of season, there 
They twitter cheerful, till the yemal months 
Invite them welcome back. 

On the same circnmatance, Diyden writes : — 

' This merry chorister had long possessed 
Her smnmer seat^ and feathered well her nest^ 
Till frowning skies began to change their cheer. 
And time turned up the wrong side of the year ; 
The shedding trees began the ground to strew 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blasts to blow: 
Such auguries of winter thence she drew, 
Which by instinct or prophecy she knew ; 
When prudence warned her to remove betimes. 
And seek a better heaven and warmer climes. 
Her sons were summoned on a steeple's height^ 
And, called in common council, vote a flight. 
The day was named, the next that should be fair. 
All to the general rendezvous repair ; 
They try t£eir fluttering wings, and trust themselves in air. 

Who but the swallow now triumphs alone ? 
The canopy of heaven is all her own : 
Her youthful offspring to their haunts repair, 
And glide along in glades, and skim in air. 
And dip for insects in the purling springs, 
And stoop on rivers, to refresh their wings. 

As to what becomes of the birds that disappear 
during the very cold months, Bums asks : — 

Hk happing bird, wee helpless thin^, 

That^ in the meny months of spnng. 
Delighted me to hear thee sing, 

"miat comes o' thee ? 
Where wilt thou coVr thy chittering wing. 

And close thy e'e? 

In turn all our summer birds depart ; and in their 
stead comd our winter visitants. 

A summary of some of the facts mentioned in these 
^JS^ons is contained in the following lines :— 
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Birds — ^birds I ye are beautiful things, 

With your earth-treading feet and your cloud-cleaTing wings ; 

Where shall man wander, and where shall he dwell, 

Beautiful birds, that ye come not as well ? 

Ye have nests on the mountain all rugged and stark, 

Ye have nests in the forest all tangled and dark: 

Ye build and ye brood 'neath the cottagers' eayes, 

And ye sleep on the sod 'mid the bonnie green leaves ; 

Ye hide in die heather, ye lurk in the brsJce, 

Ye dive in the sweet flags that shadow the lake : 

Ye skim where the stream parts the orchard-decked land. 

Ye dance where the foam sweeps the desolate strand. 

Beautiful birds ! ye come thicUy around, 

When the bud's on the branch, and the snow's on the ground ; 

Ye come when the richest of roses flush out, 

And ye come when the yellow leaf eddies about 

Beautiful birds ! how the school-boy remembers 

The warblers that chorused his holiday tune ; 
The robin that chirped in the frosty Decembers, 

The blackbird that whistled through flower-crowned June. 
That school-boy remembers his holiday ramble. 

When he pulled every blossom of palm he could see. 
When his finger was raised as he stopped in the bramble, 

With * hark I there's the cuckoo ; how close he must be.' 



FAVOURITE FLOWERS. 

Who is there that does not love the beautiful flowers 
with which our beneflcent Creator has adorned the 
earth? 

Those fairest of all mortal things. 
That seem like gems from angels' wings, 
Dropped by some guardian of the night 
As he uprose in hasty flight. 

The exquisite colours of some, the elegance of others, 
the difference of size and variety of form among the 
several species, and the fragrance of most flowers, are 
so many illustrations of the infinite wisdom and goodness 
of Grod. It has been truly said that there is— 

Not a flower 
But shows some touch in freckle, streak, or stain, 
Of His unrivalled pencil. He inspires 
Their balmy odours, and imparts Uieir hues. 
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And bathes tlicir ejes vidi nectar, and hifhiiliw. 
In gnins as conntks as the searcide sands, 
The fonns vith vhicfa He ^ninklflB all the eaidL 

Very tfaankfol oo^t we to be to God for flowers: all 
of OS have great reason to saj with Mr& Hemans — 

O Father, Loid! 
13ie AIl-tieiieAo0Dt! Ifaless Thy name. 
That Thoa hass mantled the gieen eazth with flowezs, 
Linkug cor heaxts to natnre .... 

By the breath of flowers 
Thon caHest ns, horn atj throngy and caies, 
Back to the woods, the birds, the moontain streams. 
That sii^ of Thee I back to free childhood's heart, 
Freah with the dews of tendecneas ! . . . . 

HeoeiTe 
Thanks, blessings, Ioto, for these. Thy lavish boons. 
And most of all their heaTenward influences, 
O Thoa that gav'st ns flowers. 

Children espedallj aie fond of flowers ; and in the 
ooontty it is one of their <^liief delights to range the 
fields and woods daring tibe spring and sonuner months 
in searching for and gathering bunches of wild flowers. 
All onr best and most gifl»d poets have admired and 
fondly loved them; and doing so have ofl;en painted 
their beauty, or from their bnd, blossoming, and 
decline taught many nseftd lessons. Henick, one of 
the earliest of onr writers in yerse, says : — 

I nng of brooks, of bloesoms, birds, and bowers. 
Of April, May, of June and July flowers. 

The great Shakspeare speaks of the time- 
When daisies pied, and Tiolets blue, 
And lady-smocks all silver-white. 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue. 
Do point the meadows with delight 

And again he says :^ 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ozlips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite oyer-cancpied with luscious woodbine, ' 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 
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A later poet, Thomas Campbell, ^writes thus of wild 
flowers :— 

Ye field flowers ! the gardens ecUpse yon, 'tis true ; 
Yet, wildlings of Nature, I dote upon you ; 

For ye waft me to summers of old, 
When the earth teem'd around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden'd my sight, 

Like treasures of silver and gold. 

I loye you for lulling me baq^ into dreams 

Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams. 

And of broken glades breathing their balm, 
. While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood^pigeon's note 

Made mu^ic that sweeten'd the calm . • , . 

Even now what affections the violet awakes ! 
What loved little islands, twice seen^in their lakes. 

Can the wild water-lil^ restore ! 
What landscapes I read in the primrose's looks. 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks. 

In the vetches that tangled the shore. 

Eobert Nicoll writes of them in a mmilar strain : — 

Beautiful children of the woods and fields ! 

That bloom by mountain streamlets 'mid the heather. 

Or into clusters 'neath the hazels gather — 
Or where by hoary rocks you make your bields, 

And sweetly flourish on through summer weather — 

I loviB ye all I 

Beautiful things ye are, where'er ye grow I 

The wild red-rose — ^the speedwell's peeping eyes — 
Our own blue-bell — ^the daisy, that doth rise 

Wherever sunbeams fall or winds do blow ;. 

And thousands more, of blessed forms and dyes — 

I love ye all I 

Beautiful nurslings of the early dew, 

Fanned in your loveliness by every breeze. 
And shaded o'er by green and arching trees : 

I often wished that I were one of you, 
Dwelling afar upon the grassy leas — 

I love ye all I 
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PAET n. 

THE SNOWDROP, CROCUS, AND PRIMROSE. 

Towards the close of the month of February indications 
of the coming spring start up on every side. Now it 
is that the snowdrop discloses its drooping bells. 

Like pendent flakes of vegetating snow, 

The earlj herald of the in£etnt year, 
Ere yet the adventurous crocus dares to blow, 

Beneath the orchard boughs thy buds appear. 

While still the cold north-east ungenial lours, 
And scarce the hazel in the leafless copse. 

Or sallows show their downy powder'd flowers, 
The grass is spangled with thy silver drops, 

Another writer says of it :— 

The snowdrop, winter's timid child. 

Awakes to life, bedew' d with tears ; 
And flings around its fragrance mild. 
And where no rival flowerets bloom. 
Amid the bare and chilling gloom, 

A beauteous gem appears ! 

All weak and wan, with head inclined. 

Its parent breast the drifted snow ; 
It trembles while the ruthless wind 
Bends its slim form ; the tempest lours. 
Its emerald eye drops 'crystal showers 

On its cold bed below. 

Mary Lewis says of the snowdi'op : — 

Hail ! timid messenger of spring, i 

Thou dost glad tidings with thee bring, 
Of lovely things for us in store, 
Of wintry storm and tempest o'er. 

Soft seem thy silvery tones, and sweet. 
From the green moss-bed at my feet ; 
Telling of music and of mirth, 
And the rich- coming bloom of eaith. 

This flower is worthy of the following beautiful 

lines: — 

The snowdrop is the herald of the flowers, 
Sent with its small white flag of truce, to plead 
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^For its beleaguered brethren ; suppliantly 
It prays stem Winter to withdraw his troop 
Of winds and blustering storms ; and having won 
A smile of promise from its pitying foe, 
Betums to tell the issue of its errand 
To the expectant host. 

With the finowdrop appears another messenger of 
spring — ^the clustering crocus, with its purple, white, or 
orange blossoms — 

Lowly, sprightly, little flower I 

Herald of a brighter bloom, 
Bursting in a sunny hour 

Erom thy winter tomb. 

Towards the end of March, we begin to feel and see 
that spring is with us once more ; for then we find the 
primrose in tolerable plenty in the woods and on the 
shady banks. A few pale primroses are to be met with 
earlier in the year ; and a writer in the * Leisure Hour ' 
thus describes how a boy botanist of the country hunts 
after them : — 

LitUe Dick knows a copse that slants towards the south, and 
off he goes and plunges into it, up to his knees, in the withered 
leaves of last summer ; and with considerable more fuss than the 
occasion demands, he kicks and tosses them about right and left, 
watching, lynx-eyed the while, for the first pale primrose of the 
year. There are but very few of them to be got, but so much the 
greater the glory of getting them ; and the first there are Dick 
gets, and scampers off with them to his mother, whose loving 
face lights up with a smile at the sight of them. 

Pale, indeed, are the first primroses, and very often 
are they discovered all bedabbled with tears, as if weep- 
ing at the rough usage of the blustering March winds. 
Upon an early primrose, Korke White says : — 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire I 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nurs'd in whirling storms. 

And cradled in the winds. 

Thee when young Spring first questioned Winter^s sway, 
And dar'd the sturdy blusterer to the fight. 

Thee on this bank he threw 

To mark the victory. 
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And when tliis flower is found' in goodly numbers, all 
children will agree with what Clare has written : — 

Welcome, pale primrose ! startiiig up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinnej through, 

*Mid creeping moss and ivy's darker green ; 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground I 
How sweet thy modest imaffected pride 
Glows on the sunny bank and wood's warm side ! 

And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found. 

The school-boy roams enchantedJy along, 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight : 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song. 
To gfoe a moment on the pleasing sight ; 

Overjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning spring. 

Although this is one of the floral harbingers of spring, 
yet we must wait till May before * the ripe primrose 
clusters in dense masses, of^ring whole bouquets of its 
delicate flowers to a single grasp.' Then it is that 
children so much delight in roaming through the woods 
and along the banksides, from whence they return home 
heavily laden with their fragrant spoils. The fact of 
the profuse occurrence of the primrose * everywhere ' is 
dwelt upon by Robert NiooU : — 

The milkwhite blossoms of the thorn 

Are waving o'er the pool. 
Moved by the wind that breathes along. 

So sweetly and so cool. 

The hawthorn clusters bloom above, 

The primrose hides below, 
And on the lonely passer-by 

A modest glance doth throw ! 

The humble primrose' bonnie &ce 

I meet it everywhere ; 
Where other flowers disdain to bloom, 

It comes and nestles there. 

Like God's own light, on every place 

In glory it doth fall ; 
And where its dwelling-place is made, 

It straightway hallows all ! 

Caroline Southey thus writes of the primrose :— - 
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I saw it in my evening^ walk, 

A little lonely flower — 
Under a hollow bank it grew, 

Deep in a mossy bower. 

An oak's gnarled root, to roof the cave. 

With Go^ic £retwork sprung. 
Where jewelled fern, and arum leaves, 

And ivy garlands hung. 

And dose beneath came sparkling out. 

From an old tree's fiillen shell, 
A little rill, that dipt about 

The lady in her cell 

No raffling wind could readi her there — 

No eye, methought, but mine, 
Or the young lambs that came to drink, 

Had spied her secret shrine. 

' The fragrance of thf primroae is most attractive and 
refreshing. A large handl^ of tender, creamy prim- 
roses is never to be had save in the sweet spring-time, 
and hence they speak to us of mossy dells and glens, 
where they have sprung up at the first call of its breezy 
voice, to await the coming of the cuckoo and the thrush, 
to afford sweet food for &e bee, and the first butterfly 
of the year, and to rejoice the hearts df young children.* 



PART III. 

THE VIOLET, DAFFODIL, DAIST, AND BUTTEnCUP. 

With the primrose, the J^arch violets make their 
first appearance. These are, indeed, the violets of the 
yeiLr, as it is they only that can boast a sweet odour, all 
the later varieties being scentless, or nearly so. This 
flower nestles among the tall grass in its quiet solitude, 
the type of modesty and humility. We all leam in 
childhood the simple verse&-- 

Down in a green and shady bed 

A modest violet ^w ; 
Its stalk was bent, it himg its head, 

As if to hide ^from view. 
K 
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And yet it was a lovely flower. 

Its colours l»right and fair ; 
It might h&ye graced a rosy bower. 

Instead of hiding there. 

Yet there it was content to bloom, 

In modest tints arrayed ; 
And there diffused a sweet perfume, 

Within its silent shade. 

Dick, the country hoj botanist, is described as know- 
ing a bank ' whereon the nodding violet blows,' only he 
says nothing as to its whereabouts ; but he starts off 
at dawn some dewy nM>ming, gathers the first violets, 
and brings them home to adorn the mantelpiece, and 
there they are, smelling sweetly at break&st-time, and 
proclaiming to the whole household his industry and 
sagacity.* • 

On this &vourite flower, Moultrie wrote : — 

Under the green hedges, after the snow. 
There do the dear little violets grow, 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
Under the hawthorn in soft mossy beds. 

Sweet as the ros^s, and blue as the aky, 

Down there do the dear little violets lie, 

Hiding their heads where they scarce may be seen : 

By the leaves you may know where the violet hath been. 

The daffodil is another of the early spring flowers. 
Herrick says — 

Fair daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attained his noon : 
Stay, stay. 

Until the hast'ning day 

Has run 

But to the evniHMHig ; # 
And having pra/d together, we 

Will go with you along I 

* Leisure Hour. 
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Wordsworth writes : — 

I wandered lemely as a elond, 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside a lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shin«^ 
And twinkle on the milky-waji 
They stretched in n«ver-ending Une 
Along the margin of a bay ; 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

As spring advances, another flower — the daisy— 
increases in numbers, till, in the * merry month of 
IVIay,* every meadow, every green field, and every 
hedge-bank in the country, is gay with its pretty flowef s. 
But though in May the daisy is in the height of its 
beauty, it blossoms at all seasons and everywhere. This 
is well expressed hy Montgomery in the following simple 
verses: — 

There is a flower, a little flower, 
With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes every changing hour. 
And weathers every sky. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 
To sultry Angust spreads its charms. 

Lights pale October on its way. 
And twines December's arms. 

The purple heath, and golden broom. 
On mooiy mountains catch the geHe ; 

O'er lawos the lily sheds perfume, 
The violet in the vale : 

But this bold floweret climbs the hill. 
Hides in the forest, hauats the glen, 

Plays on the margin of the rill, 
Peeps round the fox's den. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem ; 

The wild-bee murmurs on its breast ; 
The blue-fly bends its pensile stem 

Light o'er the skylark's nest. 

k2 
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Tis Flora's page : — in eveiy place, 

In eyeiy season fresh and fair. 
It opens irith perennial grace. 

And blossoms everywhere. 

The name of tMs flower is Teiy expressive of its cha- 
racter ; for it is tmlj the day's eye, opening freshly to 
the rising son, and slowly closing towards evening when 
the dew begins to &11 : — 

Before the stars are in the sky, 

The daisy goes to rest, 
And folds its little shining leaves 

Upon its golden breast. 

And so it sleeps in dewy night 

Until the morning breaks ; 
Then, with the songs of early birds. 

So joyonsly awakes. 

The daisy is what is called a oomponnd flower. That 
which appears to be but a single Bower is really composed 
pf a great number of tiny flowerets, each perfect and 
beautiful in itself. If you pull one tO pieces, you will 
find that each little yellow luiob in the centre is a small 
flower ; and so is each of the rays of the rosy-tipped 
silver fringe. Indeed altogether it is a wonderful piece 
of workmanship ; and none but He who ' arched the 
skies,' could ' rear the daisy's purple bud,' — 

Mould its green cnp, its wiry stem ; 

Its fringed border nicely sfHn ; 
And cut the gold embossM gem, 

Tha^ set in silver, gleams within. 

And fling it, unrestrained and free. 
O'er hill and dale, and desert sod. 

That man where'er he walks may see. 
In every step, the stamp of God. 

Robert Bums wrote some very beautiful lines on a 
daisy, which he turned up with his plough :— .. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flow'r, 
Thon'st met me in an evil hour ; 
For I maun crash amang the stoore 
"^ Thy slender stem ; 

To spare thee now is past my poVr, 

Thou bonnie gem. 
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Alas ! it's no thy neebor sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet, 

Wi' spreckl'd breast, 
When upward-springing, blithe, to greet 

The purpling east. 

Canld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 

Amid the storm, 
Scarce rear*d above the parent-earth 

Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flow*rs our gardens yield, 
High shelt'ring woods and wa's maun shield, 
Bot tiiou, beneath the random bield 

0' clod or stane. 
Adorns the histie stibble-field, 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle dad. 
Thy snawy bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed. 
And low thou lies ! 

The flower usually asRociated with the daisy is the 
buttercup, so called from the popular notion that it gives 
that rich tinge and flavour to butter which we notice in 
May, when the open meadows are literally buried alive 
witii these flowers. At that time, if you stoop down 
and run jour eye along a field, jou see nothing but a 
sheet of flaming gold, eclipsing the green of the grass. 
Cows will not touch this flower, bo that the notion re- 
specting the butter is an erroneous one. Eliza Cook, 
writing about buttercups and daisies, says : — 

Smile, if you will, but some heart-strings 
Are closest linked to simplest things ; 
And these wild flowers will hold mine fast* 
Till love, and life, and all be past ; 
And then the only wish I have 

Is, that the one who raises 
The turf-sod o'er me, plant my grave 

With buttercups and daisies. 
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PART TV. 

THE COWSLIP, AND OTHER FLOWERS. 

.When spring has feirly come, all yotmg people in 
the country look out for the cowslips, which now lift 
their nodding heads, and begin to unfold their cluster- 
ing petals. Few wild flowers excel the cowslip. Wher- 
ever it abounds its name is always associated with 
thoughts of joy and sweetness. What a happy time for 
children when they ramble across green fields richly 
enamelled with its tas-selled blossoms, gathering large 
handfuls, and filling baskets to the brim with those 
sweet-smelling flowers! Well has Mary Howitt said : — 

Oh ! fragrant dwellers of the lea, 

When first the wild wood rings 
With each sound of vernal minstrelsj, 

When fresh the green grass springs ( 

What can the blessed spring restore. 
More gladd'ning than your charms ? 

Bringing the menK)ry once more 
Of lovely fields and farms I 

A cowslip gathering ifi not only a charming occapa* 
tion to those engaged in it, but it is also a profitable one 
from the wine-making that follows. Of course our 
country Mend Dick, so fond of flowers as he is, does 
not forget the cowslips. And so we are told that ■ 

When the warm weather sets in, Dick has an eye to the cow- 
slips, and he goes to work on them at a wholesale rate. Rrst, 
he cuts a couple of hazel «rods, a good inch thick, and splits 
them down from the top to within a few inehes of the bottom. 
Each being four feet in length, will hold twenty pounds of cow- 
slips, picked in handfiils; and the handfuls are laid one upon 
another, right and left, within the cleft of the stick. Forty 
pounds is a good day's picking, and as much as master Dick can 
comfortably carry. When the sticks are full, and the gaping 
ends tied np, he shoulders his burdens and marches off with 
them. Mother sets all the children to work, picking out the 
pips into cups and basins, to make cowslip wine ; and a delight- 
fully fragrant operation it is, and a delightfiil dissonance of 
juvenile tongues accompanies it. Th«n, when the pips are in the 
pot, the poor blind flowers are Strang upon lengths of twine, and 
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tied up in * tisty-tosties/ to seire till they are withered, and long 
afterwards, as balls and playthings for the children. As for Dick, 
he is not content with a blind tosty, but makes one as big as his 
head, of the finest fall-blown flowers, for his special enjoyment. 

Thomson connects the nightiogale with this flower, 

and speaks of 

The nightingale's harmonions woe, 
In dewy eventides, when cowslips droop 
Their sleepy heads, and languish in the breeze. 

The cowslip has ever been a great favourite with the 
poets, Milton, in his song on May morning, writes — 

Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throvrs 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May I 

The flowers which have been mentioned are all of 
them favourites, and especially so with children, most 
probably from the fact that they are so universally dis- 
tributed throughout our land. But there are many 
others which we welcome with delight. Of wild flowers, 
we have the wood-anemone in March ; the bluebell, 
the oxlip, and the wild heart's^ease in April ; in the 
* merry month of May,* so profuse on every hand with its 
beauties, the whitethorn of the hedges is covered with 
one mass of star-like blossoms, like ^ odorous snow,* 
while the gorse is then clothed in all the splendour of 
its golden bloom. In June, the flowers of spring begin 
to give way to summer blossoms. The wild-rose ap- 
pears, climbing the fences, and starring them with its 
delicate flowers of diflerent hues ; the honeysuckle and 
the eglantine emit their fragrance; and in dells and 
glades, on banks and hedge-sides, the stately foxglove 
rears its pyramid of bells. In July, climbing plants, as 
the clematis, the wild hop, and the white convolvulus, 
cover the hedges ; the scarlet poppy — ^unwelcome sight 
to the farmer — ^glows like a coal of fire amidst the corn ; 
the harebell, with its slender stem, is found on every 
bank ; while on the moors and downs the blossoms of 
the wild thyme shed their perfume around. In August, 
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the flowers, though still abundaiity beoome leas nnme- 
rous ; September sees many of them to their grayes ; 
and at last 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and 

sere; 
Heap'd in the hollows of the givTo the withered leayes tie 

dead; 
They rustle to the eddying gnst and to the rabbits' tread. 
The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrabs the jay, 
And from the wood-top calls the crow through all the gloomy 

day. 

Where are the flowers, the &ir young flowers^ that lately sprung 

and stood, 
In brighter light and softer airs, a beanteoos sisterhood? 
Alas ! they all are in their graves ; the gentle race of flowazs 
Are lying in their lowly beds with the &ir and good of ours. 
The rain is fedling where they lie^ — ^but the cold November 

rain 
Calls not from ont the gloomy earth the lorely ones again. 

The wind-flower and the violet, they perish'd long ago. 

And the wild rose and the orchis died amid the summer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood. 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in aatnmn beauty 

stood. 
Till fell the frost from the dear cold heaven, as &IL1 the plague 

on men ; 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, glade, 

and glen. 

And now when ^mes the calm mild day, as still such days will 

come, 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home, — 
When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees 

are still. 
And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, — 
The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late 

he bore. 
And sighs to flnd them in the wood and by the stream no more. 



PART V. 



Man's life has often been compared to that of a flower 
^n its bud, blossoming, and decline ; and when dead, 
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we are as ' flowers wilihered.' It may be that from suck 
thoughts arose the customs of strewing flowers around 
the dead, and planting them on the graves of loved 
friends. The poets frequently allude to tl^se simple 
rites, formerly much more prevalent in England than 
now. Shakspeare has the following beautiful passage : — 

With fairest flowers, 
Whilst summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
ni sweeten thy sad graye : thou shalt not lack 
The flower that's like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azur^d harebell, like thy veins ; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantine, whom not to slander, 
Outsweeten'd not thy breath. 

Milton, also, on the death of his friend Lycidas, calls 
upon the ^ low valleys * to 

Bring the rathe * primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine. 

The white pink, and the pansy freak'd with jet, 

The glowing violet^ 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 

And evezy flower that sad embroidery wears: 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And daffodillies fill their cups with tears. 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

Flowers teach us many lessons, of which the most 
important is that our life is but a span : — 

Flowers of the fleld, how meet ye seem 

Man's frailty to portray, 
Blooming so fur on mornuag's beam, 

Passing at eve away ; 
Teach this, and oh I uiough brief your reign, 

Sweet flowers, ye shall not live in vain. 

And say, that He who from the dust 
/ Recalls the slumb^ng flower, 

Will surely visit those who trust 

His mercy and His power ; 
Will mark where sleeps their peaceful clay, 

And roll, ere long, the stone away.f 

* Earlv : hence rather, which originally meant woner, 
t Blackwood's Magazine. 
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And we cannot do better than finish what we hare to saj 
about flowers, with the words of Allan Ciuwingham : — 

There is a lesson in each flower, 
A BtoTj in each stream and bower ; 
On every herb o*er which we tread, 
Are written words which, rightly read. 
Will lead us from earth's fragrant sod. 
To hope, and holiness, and God. 



INSECTS. 



Among the many wonders of Grod^s power and wisdom 
that we constantly see around us in nature, few more 
forcibly illustrate the Creator's watchful care over even 
the minutest of His creatures than the provision made 
for the wants of insects. No power save the Almighty's 
could call into being such myriads of small living forms, 

Their wings with azure, green, and purple glossed. 
Studded with coloured eyes, with gems embossed, 
Inlaid with pearl, and marked with various stains 
Of lively crimson, through their dusky veins. 

It is during the summer season that the insect tribes 
are in Ml activity. Then 

Ten thousand forms ! ten thousand different tribes ! 

People the blaze. To sunny waters some 

By fatal instinct fly ; where on the pool ' 

They sportive wheel, or, sailing down tjie stream, 

Are snatch'd immediate by the quick-eyed trout, / 

Or darting salmon. Through the greenwood glade 

Some love to stray ; there lodged, amused, and fed, 

In the fresh leaf. Luxurious, others make 

The meads their choice, and visit every flower, 

And every latent herb ; And where to wrap, 

In what soft beds, their young yet undisclosed. 

Employs their tender care. Some to the house, 

The fold, the dairy, hungry, bend their flight ; 

Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese ; 

Oft,, inadvertent, from the milky stream, 

They meet their fate ; or, weltering in the bowl, 

Wim powerless wings around them wrapt, expire. 



N. 
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"Everyone is iamiliar with ihe gay butterflies flitting 
' across the sunbeam's track ; * and the first sight of one 
is generally hailed as a sign of continued fine weather. 
On the butterfly the poet Rogers wrote — 

Child of the sun ! pursue thy rapturous flight, 
Mingling with her thou loVst in fields of light ; 
And where the flowers of paradise unfold, 
Quaff fragrant nectar from their cups of gold : 
There shall thj wings, rich as an eyening sky, 
Expand and shut with silent ecstasy 1 
Yet wert thou once a worm — a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb, and slept ! 
And such ii^ man ; soon from his cell of clay 
To burst a seraph in the blaee of day I 

Wonderful indeed are the transformations which 
many insects must undergo ere they arrive at maturity. 
Just before the female dies, she deposits her eggs in the 
spot most suitable for the nourishment of the young as 
soon as they are hatched. From each egg there comes 
forth, not an insect, but a grub or caterpillar. This 
grows very rapidly, eating very voraciously ; and several 
times it casts its skin so as to admit of the increase 
in size of its body. As soon as the grub is fiilly 
grown, it changes into a chrysalis, in which state it is 
encased in a homy skin ; it is then without limbs, and 
has no power of moving. In due time the perfect insect 
bursts forth. It is very interesting for boys and girls 
to watch some of these changes for themselves, which 
they may do by obtaining and keeping any common 
caterpillar, taking care to supply it with abundance of 
proper food. 

Some insects are quite models of industry and order, 
foremost amongst which stands the busy bee. From 
our earliest childhood we are advised to follow its 
example. It is out, toiling hard, ' early and late.' 
Southey writes : — 

Thou wert out betimes, thou busy, busy bee! 

As abroad I took my early way, 
Before the cow from her resting-place 
Had risen up, and left her trace 

On the meadow, with dew so gray, 
S(iw I thee, thou busj, busy Isee. 
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Thou wert woikiog late, tfaon Maay, bagj bee ! 

After the &11 of the dstiie flower. 
When the primioee of eTening was ready to bnrtt, 
I heard thee List, as I saw thee first ; 

In the silence of the evening honr. 
Heard I thee^ thoa busy, haaj bee. 

The name of * innocent pilferer ' has been applied 
to the bee-— A title to which most other insects can 
laj no claim whatever: for while they generally are 
most destructiye, the bee does no perceptible injury to 
the flowers it attacks. Cowper writes on this goiltless 
honey-stealer : — 

Not a flower can be found in the fields, 
Or the spot that we till for onr pleasnre. 

From the largest to least, bnt it yields 
The bee, nerer wearied, a treasure. 

Scarce any she quits unexplored, 

With a diligence truly exact ; 
Yet, steal what she may for her hoard, 

Leaves evidence none of the fact. 

Her lucrative task she pursues, 

And pilfers with so much address. 
That none of their odour they lose. 

Nor charm by their beauty the less. 

Shakspeare has a &mou8 passage on the honey bees, 
in which they are represented as teaching tiie ' act of 
order to a peopled kingdom.' 

They have a king, and ofilcers of sorts : 
Where some, like magistrates, correct at home ; 
Others, like merohants, venture trade abroad ; 
Others, like soldiers, armM iu their stings, 
Make boot npon the summer^s velvet buds ; 
Which pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the tent-royal of their emperor ; 
Who, busied in his majestj^, surveys 
The singing masons building roofs of gold ; 
The civil citizens kneading up the honey ; 
The poor mechanic porters crowding in 
Their heavy burdens at his narrow gate ; 
The sad-eyed justice, with his surly hum 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. 
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Besides the hive-bee and the humble-bee, there are 
others, to which different names have been given, such 
as the rose-cutter, the carpenter, and the mason. Each 
species has its own peculiar habits, from which it 
derives its name. 

The ant or emmet is another example of industry 
and forethought. Dr. Watts takes occasion to teach us 
a lesson from the habits of these insects. 

These emmetfl, how little they are in our ejes ! 
We tread them to dust, and a troop of them dies, 

Without our regard or concern : 
Yet as wise as we are, if sent to their school, 
There's many a sluggard and many a fool 

Some lessons of wisdom might learn. 

They don't wear their time out in sleeping or play, 
But gather up corn on a sunshiny day, 

And for winter they lay up their stores ; 
They manage their work in such regular forms. 
One would think they foresaw all the frosts and the storms, 

And so brought their food within doors. 

Insects are often both useful and profitable. What 
a source of wealth, for example, is there in the bee, the 
silkworm, the cochineal and gaU insects, and the blister- 
fly. But, on the other hand, it would be scarcely 
possible to enumerate those which may be rightly 
termed injurious either to man hims^ or to the pro- 
ducts of the earth. Among such may be mentioned 
the gad-fly, the devouring locust, the turnip-fly, the 
terrible tsetse of Central Africa, and the myriads that 
ravage our forests, gardens, and orchards, oflen killing 
the mighty trees, and causing bitter disappointment to 
our hopes of feir flowers and ripe fruit. Gardeners 
wage a war of extermination against all insect intruders 
on their domains, and sometimes, in ignorance, even on 
such as are positively beneficial to them ; for example, 
on the lady-bird (commonly known in some counties 
as the cow'hidy). This cow-lady devours the aphides, 
very small insects, which, imchecked, commit dreadful 
havoc in the orchard, the garden, and the hop-ground. 
It has been said that ' insects, puny creatures though 
they be, are far more injurious to man — ^far more 
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terrible in their agency*— than lions or tigers — ^than 
hordes of trampHng elephants— 4haD all the united 
plagues of quadrupeds, birds, and reptiles put together.^ 
It is then a wise dispensation of Providence that such 
destructive creatures have many enemies. Fishes destroy 
numbers of aquatic species; while birds, bats, lizards, &c. 
rid us of myriads that live upon the ground or in the air. 



THE DYING GLADIATOR. 

I SEE before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand — his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 

And his droop*d head sinks gradually low — 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him — he is gone, 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 

who won. 

He heard it, but he heeded not — his eyes 

"Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck*d not of the Hfe he lost nor prize. 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were hia young barbarians all at play. 

There was their Dacian mother — he, their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday — 

All this rush*d with his blood — Shall he expire, 
And unavenged?— Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 

Bi/rofu 

ON A SPARTAN, WHO FLED FROM BATTLE, 

A Spartan, his companion slain, 

Alone from battle iled ; 
His mother, kindling with disdain 

That she had borne him, struck him dead ; 
For courage, and not birth alone, 
In Sparta, testifies a son 1 

Cowper, {Translated from the Greek.) 
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ON THE SAME. 

A Spartan *6caping from the figbt, 
His mother met him in his flight, 
Upheld a falchion to his breast, 
And thus the fugitive addressed : 
* Thou canst but live to blot with shame 
Indeliljle thy mother's name, 
While every breath that thou shalt draw 
Offends a^Bt thy country's law; . 
But, if thou perish by this hand. 
Myself indeed, throughout the land, 
To my dishonour, shall be known 
The mother still of such a son ; 
But Sparta will be safe and free, 
And that shall* serve to comfort me. 

Cowper. {Translated from the Greek.) 



EARLY MORNINC IN LONDON. 

[Composed upon Weetminster Bridge, September 3, 1808.] 

Earth has not anything to show more fair : 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty : 
This city now doth like a garment wear 
The beauty of the morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the smokeless air. 
Never did sun more beautifully steep, 
Jn his first splendour, valley, rock, or hill ; 
Ne'er saw J, never felt, a calm so deep ! 
The river glideth at his own sweet will : 
Dear God ! the very houses seem asleep ; 
And all that mighty heart is lying still. 

Wordsworth, 
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THE SProER. 



The treacherous spider, when her nets .are spread, 

Deep ambushed in her silent den does lie : 
And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread. 

Whose filmy cord should bind the struggling flv ; 
Then, if at last ahe finds him fast beset. 

She issues forth, and runs along her loom ; 
She joys to touch the captive in her net, 

And drags the little yrretch in triumph home. 

Dryden. 



THE WAR-HORSE. 

The fiery courser, when he hears from far 
The sprightly trumpets, and the shouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with delight. 
Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promised fight : 
On his right shouTder his thick mane reclined 
Ruffles at speed, and dances in the wind. 
Eager he stands, — ^then, starting with a bound. 
He turns the turf, aild shakes die solid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his nostrils flow. 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe ! 

DrydevCz Virgil. 
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